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A TYPICAL PATRONS’ HOME—WATERTOWN GRANGE HALL 


This is the home of one of the largest and most prosperous granges in New York—Watertown No7. I¢ is well 
equipped for all grange purposes, having commodious lodge room, kitchen, dining room, and outbuildings for horse sheds. 
——Mrs ]3. B. Lord of Sinelairville, whose portrait also appears, is one of the six general deputies of the New York state 
grange, and one of the best known women grange workers in the country. The history and work of the grange in New 
York state is told in detail on Page 158 of American Agriculturist. 
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A Hillside Ice House. 


Jd. L. IRWIN. 


From a_ steep hillside or better yet, a 
creek bank faving the north, excavate, as for 
a dugout, a room 
about a foot larger 
each way than is re- 
' quired to hold the 
amount of ice to be 
packed. Ifthe bank 
or hillside is steep 
enough, the drainage 
question is easily dis- 
posed of by digging 
the front end of the 
cave bottom lower 
than the remainder. 
FLOOR PLAN OF ICE HOUSE Set a strong post at 
each corner of the room long enough, 
in every instance, tv reach the _ top 
of the ground. With rough lumber 
of any kind build up the sides and 
back by putting the ends of the boards behind 
the corner posts. This will prevent cay- 
ing. Then set four more. posts just 
a foot inside the first set. These 
should correspond in _ length to _ the 
others. The tloor inside this last set is a foot 
or so higher than the remainder. The house 
is to be entered from the front, where a door 
should be made. The roof is composed of 
rough boards or even straw; anything that 
will turn sun and rain. 

In packing the ice, straw and chaff may be 
used. Begin by taking poles cut to the re- 
auired length, and building up the inside wall 
of the ice house as you would an old-fashioned 
railpen. Build about a fvot at a time, then 
pack 1n the ice, filling in all the chinks be- 
tween the cakes with ice and chaff. Then 
pack straw between the two walls tightly. It 
is much handier, in taking out the ice, if the 
layers are kept distinct. When full, cover over 
with straw, leaving a space between the top 
and tre roof. There is little trouble in keep- 
ing ice ifthe drainage is good, which this 
sort of a house insures, provided there is a 
way for the accumulating waterin the bottom 
to escape. This is easily accomplished by 
means of afew joints of tile or a wooden 
trough. 








- —— - 
Notes of Spring. 

Two Crops in a Season.—In this locality, 
Irish potatoes can be planted in February,and 
if the soil has been well fertilized will ma- 
ture in time to be harvested and the same 
Jand used a second time in producing a crop 
of millet, sorghum, cowpeas or sweet pota- 
toes. One drawback to this plan is that it is 
diftieult to keep the Irish potatoes until the 
following spring, at least in the same manner 
as it is done at the north. It has occurred. to 
me that cold storage might obviate this diffi- 
culty, hence I would like the experience of 
any of your readers along this line. Can po- 
tatoes be kept from June to February in cold 
storage? Will they germinate properly after 
being kept in cold storage? How much would 
a cold storage house to hold 1000 bushels cost? 
How much ice would it take to keep the pota- 
toes in good condition?—[S. J. Matthews, 
Arkansas. 


Protecting Vines.—M. H. S.: To cover 
squash,melon and other cucurbitaceous plants 
with some kind of cloth is one of the best 
means of keeping off the beetles which de- 
stroy the vines. Any kind of gauzy material 
is suitable. There are several patent devices 
sold at seed stores, but a simple way is to 
take: ordinary barrel hoops, cut them in 
halves and place the ends in the earth so that 
they cross one another at the top,forming two 
arches above the plants. Then spread a 
piece of cloth over them and cover the edges, 
which have to come down to the ground, 
with loose soil. This excludes the beetles 
and at the same time permits the entrance of 
sufficient air, sunshine and moisture. Cheese 
cloth is about as good as any other fabrie for 
this purpose. 





The Gospel of Pruning.—A man ought not 
only to prune his fruit trees for profit, but he 
ought to prune his shade trees for the pride 
he takes in his farm and in the landscape. 
| President Kinne, Vt Hort] Soc. 
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The finest? 
Garden 


in the neighborhood this year, 
will be yours—if you plant = 


Maule’s 
Seeds 


My new Seed and Plant Book for 
’98 contains everything good, old 
ornew. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Four colored plates. Full of dxs7- 
ness cover to cover. 

Mailed free to ali who mention 
where they saw this advertise- 
ment. Address 

WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. }; 
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Fruit. 


Trees and Vines become hardier, and 
their products better flavored when liberally 
treated with fertilizers containing at least 
10% actual 


-Potash. 


FRE An illustrated book which tells what 
Potash is, and how it should be used, is 
sent free to all applicants. Send your address. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 









with our Pumps 
—they STIR and 
Spray. 2” Get 
our Factory to Farm 
prices. 12 styles 
spray pumps. 
FIELD FORCE 


PUMP CO., 
100 Market St., Lockport. N. 9° 








BURPEE’S 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card to-day for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 


Brighter and better than ever before. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 









OTATOES 212° 


Largest Seed POTATO growers in America. 
The “Rural New- Yorker” gives Salzer’s Early 
Wisconsin a _yicld of 786 bushels per acre. 
Prices dirt cheap. Our great Seed Book, 11 

es, worth $16 to get a start,for 
10¢.postage. JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 3 
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We no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be — — Se of “Everything for the 
en” for rovided they 
apply by letter F REE cad give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON3Co. 
35337 CORTLANDT StNEW YORK 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 
With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
timé. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and in such quantity that a plant looks likea 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
vloom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 20c. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
for Sc.—or for 40c. we will send 
1 pkt. New Multifiora Roses. All colors. 
“ Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
“ Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. Areal gem. 
“ Verbena, Giant White Scented. 
“ Tree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia 
eS ancy Gloxinia. | Extra fine. i 
“ Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
“ 1Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Mentbretia. 
“ Fancy Gladiolus, All different colors. 
“ Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 
Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 
All the above for 4oc. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Piate Catalogue 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulba, Plants, and 
Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued: ooeey 
illustrated. 12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 
160 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex- 
pect to send rs an order after getting it. 


JOHH LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, H. ¥. 
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THAT OLD HOE 


is the enemy of the farmer. 
keeps his nose on the grindstone. The “Planet Jr.’”? No. 15 
Single Wheel Hoe will cover more ground in an hour than 
you can cover in a day with an old-fashioned hoe. Besides 
this, it has cultivator, rake and plow attachments. 
There are a score of the ‘‘Planvet Jr.’’ Machines, each 
being a marvel of mechanical skill. If you would 
like to know what they do and how they do 
it, send for the ‘‘Planet Jr."" book for ‘98. 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., 


1107 Market St., Phila. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Progressive Horticulturists Confer. 





The 43d annual meeting of the Western 
New York horticultural society at Rochester 
Jan 26-27 was higily interesting and valuable 
through the excellent papers read and discus- 
sions which followed. President W. Crawford 
Barry omitted his usnal annual address and 
proceeded with the routine business of ap- 
pointing committees. Then followed a sharp 
discussion regarding the discrimination by 
railroads against the pear and guince over the 
apple, which resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution pleading for a re-classification of 
rates, and the appuvintment of a committee to 
confer with the railroad commissioners. Next 
came up the question of regulating tie size of 
fruit packages, which found an able champion 
in George T. Powell, Ghent, N Y, who de- 
clared that the fruit growers in the Hudson 
valley had suffered greatly from the inequal- 
ity of fruit packages. He argued for action 
which would unify packages throughout the 
state. A committee was appointed to confer 
with a like committee 


For Week Ending February 5, 1898 


audience which packed the large room. He 
was followed by Willis T. Mann of Barkers, 
N Y, who read an intensely interesting paper 
on Experiments in fertilizing orchards. Prof 
Jordan, director of the state exp sta, next 
spoke, and prefaced his remarks by quoting 
a sentence from Mr Mann’s address, viz: 
‘“We must study principles rather than meth- 
ods.’’ This, the professor declared, was the 
gem statement of the whole paper and was 
one particularly’ encouraging to experiment 
station men, who, he claimed, have been 


preaching that doctrine fora long time. Prof 
Jordan’s subjert was Food value of fruits, 
and was treated from the standard of the 


chemist, the physician and the epicure. 

The brief, simple talk on Questioning the 
soil, by Prof I. P. Roberts, was very valua- 
ble. H. A. Surface, from the department of 
zoology at Cornell, read a paper on The eco- 
nomic value and protection of some of our 
common birds. The discussion which follow- 
ed showed how keenly the destruction of 
birds is to be deplored. <A basket of Anjou 
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The Future of Apple Prices. 





The winter movement of apples, including 
both price and demand, has been in the main 
Satisfactory to growers who were fortunate 
enough to have a surplus from their orchards 
last fall. An eminently pleasing feature is 
the profit through securing good prices last 
fall at harvest time, instead of being obliged 
to wait until the natural midwinter advance. 
In this respect commercial orchardists have 
fared very much as wheat growers, enjoying 
much of the early price advance instead of 
being obliged to see this come after the bulk 
of the crop had gone into second hands. Tak- 
ing the apple belt at large, prices at the open- 
ing of February are somewhat higher than 
early in the winter, yet there are exceptions 
to this rule. While a large part of farmers’ 
holdings were long since disposed of, eonsid- 
erable quantities of apples are still held by 
growers who, in common with dealers, are 
closely watching the situation. 5 

As shown in our columns a few weeks ago, 

winter stocks of apples 


s. 





from the Hudson val- 
ley society. 

The Ellwanger prize 
committee awarded 
the $20 cash prize for 
the best and most 
interesting collection 
of fruits to S. Wright 
McCollum, Lockport, 
N.Y. Prof W. B. 
Alwood of the Va 
experiment station 
presented an exhaus- 
tive paper on The 
result .of two years’ 
wo1k with San Jose 
scale; he was followed 
by M. V. Slingerland, 
with a paper as report 
of committee on 
entomology, in which 
he expressed the 
opinion that San Jose 
scale can never be 
utterly exterminated, 
but could be success- 
fully combated. He is 
opposed to insect 
legislation in general, 
bué thought inspectors 
might be appointed by 
the state who might 
be useful in detecting 
infected nursery stock 
and instructing as to 
best methods for combating it. 

Resolutions were adopted demanding im- 
mediate action by the commissioner of agricul- 
ture and the legislature of this state, and a 
committee on legislation named to interest 
themselves in the passage of remedial meas- 
ures, expenses to be borne by the society. 
Animated discussion was aroused by resolu- 
tions recommending the passage of a law to 
prevent the spraying of fruit trees with poison 
while in blossom. This isin order tu check 
the destruction of the honey bee. The resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

Bugs from a bug standpoint’ was the novel 
topic of a paper by M. V. Slingerland and 
was presented in a unique manner by the aid 
of large artificial bugs. Fullowing the read- 
ing of this paper, the speaker explained a se- 
ries of stereopticon slides of various insect 
pests. A running fire of questions kept Mr 
Slingerland busy. 

* Thursday's session was opened by Dr L. L. 
Van Slyke, chemist» N Y agriexpsta. His 





theme was Plant food demands in fruit grow- 
ing, and was listened to with 


interest by an 


The large building is for incubators. boilers and 
sleeping rooms for the help, 
branck. off at the left behind the main building. 
building behind the large building. 
beside him his two assistants. 





BUILDINGS OF A BROILER FARM 


even predicting a 
further advance in 
lt contains also March. These con- 
others clusions are clearly 
is a small detached ; 


various 


The ‘‘killing 


pears was passed around, the feature illus- 
trated by them being the fact that they were 
in the same condition as when gathered. Al- 
bert Wood, the grower, said they were pick- 
ed Oct 10 and placed in chemical eold storage 
without wrapping. This process is only an ex- 
periment, but so far exceedingly satisfactory. 
A. G. Eighme of Lockport expressed the be- 
lief that the question uf pruning was not suffi- 
ciently emphasized. If apple trees were bet- 
ter pruned resuits would be correspondingly 
better. Prof H. E. Van Deman addressed the 
meeting on What to do with the old orchards. 
He condewned close planting and ignorant 
pruning, and pleaded for continued cultiva- 
tion and judicious thinning of fruits; the lat- 
ter done by hand is best. 

This society never held a larger or more en- 
thusiastic meeting. Among those present not 
already noted were Prof Card of the univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Hon T. B. Terry of Hudson, 
O, Prof John Uraig of the Dominion agricul- 
tural farm, Montreal. W.C. Barry was re- 
elected president and John Hall of Rochester 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


machinery. 
Besides the four long houses shown in the picture, three 


house’”’ 
in the foreground appears Supt Woodland, at the left and 
The methods in use are described in the article on Page 155. 


in storage are liberal 
considering the ’97 
shortage. Further 
investigation by 
American Agricultur- 


ist to ascertain the 
situation ‘in detail, 
brings out, among 


other important facts, 
a feeling of unrest on 
the part of many 
holders and a desire 
to market the apples 
as rapidly as practica- 
ble. [his is the general 
but not universal 
testimony of many 
prominent dealers and 
shippers at interior 
points of accumula- 
tion, commercial 
orchardists, ete. In 
not a few instances 
the undertone is one 
of unquestioned con- 
fidence in the main- 
tenance of the present 
high price level, some 





brought out by our 
correspondents, who 
also report that apples 
now in store are, as a whole, keeping only 
fairly well. In parts of the west. where 
good vrops were secured and liberal quan- 
tities placed in winter storage, the fruit 
has not kept in as good condition as 
usual; this is particularly true in the south- 
west, owing largely to the long continued 
drouth and hot weather which prevailed dur- 
ing the maturing of the winter apples. Some 
complaint of loss comes to us from the older 
apple sections of Ohio, western New York and 
northern New England. Much of this must 
be attributed to the natural shrinkage, yet 
some of our correspondents say rot is unusu- 
ally prevalent, the fruit requiring close sort- 
ing when taken from store. 


PRICE IS SO MUCH HIGHER THAN LAST WINTER 


that consumption is naturally greatly restrict- 

ed, apples in a vast number of families being 

a real luxury and actually meeting competi- 

tion from oranges, which are plentiful and 

relatively cheap. Canned goods are a shade 

higher, yet appeal to many consumers. So 
{To Page 156.] 
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Sowing Red Clover in Oats, 





Common red clover is a great soil renovator 
in the central west, and 1n fact all over the 
corn-growing region. Of late years it has 
been extremely difticult to get a good stand 
and as a consequence the area has been much 
smaller than it should have been. Last sea- 
son, however, the prevalence of much moist, 
damp weather enabled farmers to successfully 
seed quite an area. 

The most successful method, take one year 
with another, seems to be in seeding the clo- 
ver with oats in the spring. Some farmers 
still object to this plan, saying that the oats 
foliage 1s so heavy the clover will be smoth- 
ered out before cutting time. This may be 
true provided the usual amount of oats seed is 
sown per acre, but in quite extended exper- 
iments made by the practical farmers in cen- 
tral Lilimois, it has been conclusively demon- 
strated that, particularly during dry seasons 
and seasons when there is a dry period some 
time during the summer, clover ‘‘catches’’ 
u.uch more readily when seeded in oats, pro- 
vided about half the usual amount of oats 
seed, or 14 bu,and double the ordinary amount 
of clover seed, 20-25 lbs, per acre are used. 

The plan adopted by those most successful, 
is to plow the ground shallow,as is ordinarily 
done for oats, or disk it thoroughly if it is 
clean and mellow. Then sow the 14 bu oats 
per acre and harrow them in. If the ground 
is in good condition at the beginning, go 
over it only once with the harrow, but if it is 
rough, two workings may be necessary. After 
this sow on the clover seed and cover by one 
harrowing, aiming alwaysto get the clover 
seed about one or one and one-fourth inches 
below the surfave. If the season is at all fa- 
vorable the clover plant will come up and be- 
ing partially shaded when it is tender, will get 
a good top growth and develop excellent 
roots by the time the oats crop is ready to be 
cut. After harvest, the clover will receive 
more sun and will grow nicely. In many 
cases it will furnish a good fall pasture, and 
in some instances even gets high enough to 
make a crop of hay. It is not advisable, how- 
ever, to fall-pasture this clover or to mow it. 
Lét it die down and it will form a mulch 
which will protect the roots during the winter 
and be beneficial in conserving moisture in 
the spring. When cloveristo be sown with 
oats. itis best to do the seeding as early as 
possible, sothat the clover plant will geta 
good start before the grain crop is removed. 

If the season promises to be a wet one, good 
results in sowing clover can be obtained by 
putting the seed on winter grains along about 
the middle of March or possibly a little later. 
The sligh: freezing and thawing at that time 
will cover the seed and it will be ready to 
start when warm weather comes. The one 
great difficulty with this plan is, if there hap- 
pens to come a dry time during the spring the 
clover plant is liable to be killed, as the roots 
are so near the surface that they cannot with- 
stand dry weather. In some cases it is possi- 
ble to sow the cloverseed on the winter grains 
in the spring after the frost has Jeft the ground 
and while the surface is still mellow, then go 
over the ground with a smoothing harrow and 
cover the clover seed. It mightappear that the 
smovthing harrow would tear out the wheat 
or other grain, but although the treatment 
looks severe ut the time the crop usually is the 
better for this harrowing. The ground is com- 
pacted and in a week or two a field so treated 
will be further along than if it had not been 
harrowed. 

EE 

Keep Swill Barrels Clean.—As hogs seldom 
recover from disease, it is advisable to use 
every precaution to prevent it. Allow no veg- 
etable matter to settle to the bottom and de- 
Do not feed inusty or decayed grain. 


cay. 
Keep the pens clean. Feed regularly, and 
at least once a week give a mixture of wood 


ashes, salt and brimstone. Occasionally a 
heaping tablespoonful of saltpeter should be 
given in the swill for 10 hogs.—|P. H. Hart- 
well, New Jersey. 





The Average Export Value of 186,000,000 bu 
corn shipped abroad in ‘97 
against 33.3¢ in 


was 31l.4c per bu 
1896. 


FIELD 


FARM AND 


HOMEMADE MANURES. 


Successful Composting=-=First Prize Article 


WILLIAM LOWRY, LOUISIANA. 





Composting is chietly of value in rendering 
available as plant food the organic and miner- 
al matter of waste products of the farm,excre- 
ment of animals, straw,weeds, forest rakings, 
etc, by the hastening of nature’s process in 
their decomposition and disintegration. Local 
conditions as to labor available, number and 
kinds of animals kept, special line of farming, 
etc, must necessarily intluence tue question of 
composting on every farm. Each farmer must 
decide for himself means and methods suit- 
able to his individual needs by the applica- 
tion of the general principle to them. 

Of the first importance is the question of ab- 
sorbents in retaining the urine and prevent- 
ing the loss of ammonia. Here again the na- 
ture of the absorbent used must depend on lo- 
cal conditions, but weathered muck or leaf 
mold is probably the best. Hauled in dry 
weather and kept under shelter, it 1s very val- 
uable in supplementing bedding and adds al- 
so to the value of the plant food in cow.post. 
The old law that anything worth doing at all 
is worth doing well is especially applicable to 
composting. It is useless to expose the heap 
to the leaching of winter rain and oxidizing 
of summer sun and expect to get maximum 
results from your manure. Have a shed by 
all means and as conveniens to horse and cow 
stalls as possible, in order to minimize the 
labor. Clean out and add to heap daily, not 
forgetting to look after the urine-soaked 
muck. Havecow stalls with inelined tloor 
and gutter behind animal and replace the 
muck taken out with fresh daily. 

WHAT TO USE FOR BEDDING. 

For bedding [ use forest rakings, oak leaves 
and pine needles, waste gathered in harrow- 
ing and cuttings from headlands (care being 
taken to cut them when not in seed); in fact 
anything available of the proper nature which 
will add to the value of the heap. When un- 
der cover it will be found advisable, nay nec- 
essary, where the proportion of horse manure 
is large, to supplement the forkings over, 
which should be given at intervals of several 
weeks, by wettiug the heap thoroughly to ar- 
rest fire fanging. For this purpose I use the 
soap suds from wash house, which in addition 
to their action on the fermentation, contain 
enough potash to be of value. 

Anything in line of vegetable refuse, not 
suitable for bedding o1 in excess of amount 
required for that purpose, add to heap direct, 
except in the case of plants affected with fun- 
gous diseases. Here also the remains of dead 
animals are suitably interred, entire or piece- 
meal, and if the heapis properly constructed 
and handled and a layer of muck several inch- 
es thick added after forking over, they will 
not be offensive. 

My closet hasa water-tight box on runners 
with clevis attached. A hinged cover hides 
it from view in the rear. Inside the closet 
are time and muck in suitable receptacies. In 
the bottom of the box is puta layer of mold. 
Lime is sprinkled daiiy, and once a week 
or month, as to the season, this is hauled and 
added to the compost heap. The closet is en- 
tirely odorless, and a valuable source of fertil- 
ity utilized without degrading or dangerous 
contact. 

UTILIZE KITCHEN SLOPS. 

The kitchen slops where not used for hogs 
is another source of fertility. Beneath the 
window is a box or barrel on low sled. This, 
half full of dry muck, catches dishwater, etc, 
and is hauled to the heap at intervals. This 
disposes of refuse at no cost of labor to the 
overburdened wife and keeps down that pecul- 
iarly noisome sour stink of the swil  barrei. 

I have seen many writers in agricultural 
papers advising the mixtnre of the chicken 
manure in the compost heap, owing to its con- 
cenirated nature adding so largely to the 
value of the heap in the aggregate. Theoret- 
ically they are right and mayhap practically, 
but personaily my experience leads me tv com- 
post separately in boxes or barrels in or near 
the coop.. Caught on floor by ieaf mold, 
scraped and put into barrel daily, I find it the 
most valuable of all manures, when thorough- 








ly decomposed, for the rapid forcing uf garden 
truck. So would nitrate.of soda increase the 
plant food in acompost if added to it, but it 
is the availability and high percentage of its 
nitrogen which gives it its especial value and 
I would as soon think of adding ni‘rate of so- 
da to a general compost as my hen manure. 
Care for it properly, regularly, providing 
mold for the floor and keeping it well mixed 
and covered in barrel, and you have an ideal 
compost for trucking. My experience is 
against the addition of fertilizers to composts. 
I find their chief value to lie in their tine me- 
chanical condition, making their application 
easy,and I prefer to use them in the drill when 
necessary to have an adjunet for my compost. 

When work is slack I hau! in muck and leaf 
mold and comnost it direct with wood ashes, 
some ashes saved from fireplace and stoves, 
some from brush and refuse material too 
coarse to rot readily, some from the tree tops 
burned in clearing timbered land. About 12 
bushels of hardwood ashes toa cord of muck 
isthe proportion I use. If hardwood ashes are 
scarce I find that pine or other soft woods, if 
used in bulk to equal weight of hardwood, are 
just as good. I first let the muck weather. 
Possibly lime would produce a fermentation 
as well as ashes, but I haven’t tried it. 

COMPOSTING MUST BE SYSTEMATIC. 

Composting calls for a good deal of system- 
atic work, not spasmodic effort, to get good 
results, yet with the exception of time spent 
in getting up absorbents my work in cleaning 
stable, cowstalls, chicken céOps, liming closet 
and hauling kitchen refuse takes less than an 
hour before breakfast, with an occasional hour 
spent weekly in wetting down with wash suds, 
and forkings. 

Three years ago, broken in health, after years 
of routine office work, I bought a small farm 
in the pine flats of Louisiana to raise veg- 
etables for northern markets. I had but little 
working capital and found that my soil would 
not sprout bears. Getting stable manure in 
bulk was impossible and after some trials I 
found that my soil was so deficient in humus 
that it wouldn’t respond to commercial ferti- 
lizers on a paying scale. I tried eomposting. 
From the window where I write I can see the 
acre field that cowpeas wonld not sprout on 
covered with beans, knee high and meeting 
across three foot rows, yielding from three to 
five bushels of snap beans from short rows 146 
feet long. All this field has had in the way of 
manure was two light applications of com- 
post and one green crop plowed under. The 
products ofsit are a wonder to those who knew 
it in its original naked barrenness. 

To determine the comparative manuring 
value of your waste and available materials, 
systematize your chore work to inciude 
daily manure saving, add to your heap every- 
thing you know of value, protect from the 
Weather, keep from too violent heating and 
improve mechanical condition by an occasion- 
al forking, prevent the exhalation of ammo- 
niacal gases by a tup layer of peat. and every 
three or four months of summer weather will 
wo1k up for you a supply of plant food in its 
most available form. 





Subscribers’ Wants.—F. N. Lyman wants 
those who have second-crop seed potatoes for 
sale to advertise in our columns. S. B. wishes 
to know where he can get the patent chain 
stanchion. Black Minorca fowls for breeding 
purposes, seed of barnyard millet true to 
name, breeders of Tamworth hogs and Dorset 
sheep, are alsc asked to make themselves 
known to our readers through a small card 
in our Farmers’ Exchange advertising de- 
partment. 


Missouri Apples for England..—My son is 
loading 10 cars apples to be exported to Liver- 
pool. He received from the buyer $3 per bbl, 
11 peck barrels. The freight is $1 per bbl from 
Dorchester to Liverpool. Last Nov I sold 
same exporter 3700 bbls Ben Davis apples at 
$2.05 per bbl. Fruit is generally being held 





-with confidence for higher prices, mostly Ben 


Davis.—{Ira S. Haseltine, Greene Co, Mo. 

{This is significant of the competition in 
the English market that Mich, N Yand N E 
fruit may meet in future. It formerly cost as 
much to ship from Maine to Liverpool a3 the 
above freight quotation from Mo. 








Practical Fruit Growing. 


Grading Up the Berry Patch.—For three 
years I have been selecting strawberry plants 
and 1 am confident there is much to be gained 
from the practice. Four years ago 1 bought 
1000 Michel’s Early. They were small, spin- 
dling plants, and the crop turned out in pro- 
portion. Now, after selecting each spring those 


plants having the finest fruit crowns, single 
specimens of this variety have produced 
eleven stems of fruit buds. The crop has 
improved each season, Beder Wood, 


Haviland and Gandy improve in Jike manner. 
Iam confident this is the best way of bring- 
ing up almost any variety of berries. The red 
raspberry crop was light, especially Marlboro 
and Kirtland. These are the chief varieties 
grown here for early, with Cuthbert for late. 
The first two kinds were damaged by winter 
killing for the first time in many years. Some 
growers complain of anthracnose. After ex- 
amining my plants carefully I am convinced 
that the main cause of trouble was poorly 
ripened wood after a heavy crop of beriies, 
followed hy a temperature of from ten to twen- 
ty below zero, which is not common here. 
Peaches were an entire failure from the same 
cause.—[A. Heyl. 





Thinning Fruit Advantageous.—This fact was 
well brought out at the winter meeting of the 
N J horticultural society. The general opin- 
on seemed to be to thin on young peach 
trees, not leaving the fruit closer than four 
inches, anit six on old trees. Mr Tarlor, as- 
sistant pomologist at Washington, believes the 
most important feature of thinning is in thor- 
ough pruning,supplemented later by the meth- 
ods discussed. One-third to one-half should 
be cut back each year and much taken out of 
the center. The same holds with Japan 
plums. Prof Bailey said the best plum grow- 
ers of western New York cut back their plums 
atleast one-half each year. They do not prune 
one year and then leave alone two orthree be- 
fore doing it again. Mr Taylor said the neach 
might be pruned after blooming or as the buds 
were swelling; probably the best time is as 
soon as freezing weather is past. 


My Heliotrope needed a larger pot when it 
was six incbes. high. I took a five-iuch pot 
and on top of the broken pieces for drainage 
I put about half acupful of fresh hen ma- 
nure. This I covered with light rich loam 
from the flower garden, and wetting the plant 
so wet it could be lifted from the pot with all 
its earth, setitin the new potand fiiled in 
the space and then watered it again. I kept 
it in the shade a few days and then broke off 
the top. When I took it in the house that fall 
it had eight buds and has bloomed continual- 
ly since. I keep itina south window and 
break off the branch, as soon as a_ blossom 
fades, as far back as the main stem or the 
next branch with a bud on. I waterit with 
tepid water cvery worning until the water 
runs into the sancer. I have just putit into 
a six-inch pot because I could not water it 
enough to keep it from drooping before the 
next morning. It has two large blossoms and 
four healthy buds at the present writing, Jan 
10. The slip was rooted last May.—[Susan 
Nipper. 





Currants in An Orchard.—We grew over 50 
tons of currants last year. They were pro- 
duced altogether among the fruit trees, and 
were rather helped than injured by the shade. 
Among the Verseilles, Cherry, Fay’s Prolific, 
the latter seems to be most productive. The 
cultivation is all done with a cultivator. 
About a ton of dry blood per acre is used for 
fertilizer. The plants live 20 years or more if 
the old wood is kept cut out. Picking costs 
about one cent a pound.—|Richard Hittenger, 
Middlesex Co, Mass. 


Standard Size of Greenhouse Glass.—Of late 
years the sizes of glass in greenhouses have 
been running larger. Some have tried very 
large sizes indeed but found the breakage too 
expensive. Nearly all the leading growers 
near Boston have settled down toa _ size 16 by 
24 inches.—[W. H. Allen. 


Danish Bacon was shipped into England last 
year to the amount of 1,026,000 cwts; purchas- 
es in the US meanwhile 3,593,000 cwts 
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If your local k () t eB d For samples 
feed dealer and full partic- 
does not “Qua er a ee ulars address 


The American Cereal Co., Chicago, Ill., or Boston, Mass. 










RUNS THE ‘MILK-PAIL OVER -a~ 
‘Rich Milk Too- 


Sold only in 100-Ib. and 150-Ib. sealed Sacks bearing our brand. 
Don’t buy in sacks wit broken seal or without our brand. 
Read what others say: 
APALACHIN, N. Y., 
MY DEAR SIR :—I have used Quaker Oat Feed now for two years or 
This winter my young stock have had nothing else but it and 
bone 


May 7, 1897. 


flesh, not fat, has 
FRANK B. TRACY. 
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5,000, 000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Cc ARRI K, TH E QUEEN OF STRAW BE RRIES. 





The Ohio Ex- 


perimental pe ion says, after two years’ trial, it is an improvement both in color and firuimess of Huverland and ree- 


ommends it. 
of Michel’s ete (simply wonderful). 
1,000,000 Karly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants. 


I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, says Earliest ripened with him the past season. at least two weeks ahead 
Ouly a limited number of these plants for sale, don’t delay if you want them 
Address THOM PSON’S SONS, Kio Vista, Va. 
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$300. for Six Potatoes! 


We shall introduce this year for the first time the wondefrul new MORTGAGE ae TER 
y the above sum in prizes for the best & 
HE EARLIEST POTATO IN THE 
uality and A MAMMOTH YIELD. 
Be the first in your neighborhood to try it; next year you can sell 
his year, 50 cents for Single potato. 
First in the Market Cabbage is the earliest to head; beat vour 
Sure Head Cabbare, all head ’and su.e to 
head; large size, good quality and good keeper. Single heads ave 
Climbing Cucumber, entirely new—a 
Climbs any trellis orsupport 6 to 8 feet high; pro. ific 
Six Week’s Turni 
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NUT AND FRUIT TREES 


Of all desirable varieties. 
Immense Stock. 

300 Acres—60 Years. 
Book ON NuT CULTURE. 157 PAGES, 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS, telling how to 
propagate, market and cook them. 
PRICE, #1.00, or er: with an order of 
Nut Trees for $3. Catalogue free. 

Parry’s Pomona Nurseries, 
Parry, New Jersey. 


DWYER’S 
1898Catalogue 


Of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
Vines and ornamental stock, 
Standard varicties and nov el- 
ties. Prices low; stock first- 
T. J. DWYER & SON, 

Cornwall, N. Y. 


q 


7D So 
CHINQUAPIN. 











Fourteenth year. 


CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and ene at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULICiR 


Send for frec catalogue 
enc full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 













JAPAN PLUMS. Large stock of best varieties. Full 

veya yo of trees and plants. Cat- 
alogue free. Priceslow. Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y¥. 





N’T buy nursery stock, write for catalogue, 
free; lowest prices; money saved; stock 


DO 
guaranteed. Alliance Nurseries, Rochester, N, Y. 


The Best Strains, 


Sugar Beet Seed Send for Circular 


to AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 52 Dey Street, New York. 


Kaffir Corn Seed, 


ages for l0c by mail pre 
JOS Pit W. FRY, Greuvola, Kansas. 
THE NEW RASPBERRY 


for ** . 
MUNGE for “FANCY MARKET.” 


200acresin plants. W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ole 





Red or white, in 
3 lb trial pack- 











40000 APPLE TREES, Fee. Reid 10 Sos 
STONE’S Wholesale Nurseries, ? Dansville, x Y¥., 


80-p. Catalogue. Secure varieties now. Pay if Rg 













Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 





Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 






sures ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 
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LIVE STOCK ON THE UP GRADE, 


Our Special Investigation Shows Mark- 
ed Improvement—This Particularly 
True of Values—Increase for the Year 
$150,000,000—Returns in Detail by 
States. 


Our anpual live stock report, based upon lo- 
eal county returns, is eloquent of the im- 
provement inthe agricultural situation dur- 
ing the past year. A year ago we were. tle 
tirst to make detinite presentation of the facts 
indicating that the turning point in our long- 
continued live stock depression had been 
passed, and that we were again upoa the up 
grade. The improvement then noted was 
small, but exceedingly gratifying, breaking as 
it did the continued steady shrinkage of ag- 
gregate value of farm stock that began in ’93. 

The returns this year show continued gain 
in aggregate value, aud the increase over the 
figures of ’97 bears evidence of the width and 
depth of the wave of improvement. The total 
value of all classes of farm animals on Jan 1, 
98, is estimated at $2,037,012,000 against our 
estimate a year ago, compiled from data gath- 
ered from the same sources by the same meth- 
ods, of 1,88€,959,000, or a clear increase in this 
form of farm wealth during the past year of 
150,053,000. In this improvement every class 
of farm animals except mules, the least im- 
portant of all, bears a part, even horses which 
a year ago failed to indicate any signs of im- 
provement now showing an increase in the 
average value per head of 7%. The most 
gratifying feature ot the showing this year, 
because it must be taken as indicative of the 
perianeut character of the improvement, is 
the fact that this gain in price is quite gener- 
ally accompanied by an increase in numbers. 
For five years prior to Jan 1, ’97, each annual 
return showed decreasing numbers and de- 
clining prices of farm animals. Such a com- 
bination is evidence of the progress of a seri- 
ous readjustment. Now we have the more 
healthful combination, increasing numbers 
and advancing prices, which must be taken 
as indicative of a permanent change for the 
better. The following statement shows the 
number and ralue of the different classes of 
stock as reported this year, and the change 
from the figures reported a year ago: 
ESTIMATED NO AND VALUES OF FARM ANIMALS. 

{Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 
-—Jan 1, ’'98— -—-Increase-— 





Nos Values Nos Values 

Horses, 14,873 $534,926 *750 $9,203 
Mules, 2,254 89.400 ¥*23 *2,220 
Milch cows, 18,485 482,949 372 63.650 
Cattle, 32.298 636,041 *439 43,148 
Sheep, 32,501 81,633 1,046 20.466 
Hogs, 49,597 212,063 2,051 15, 806 
2,037,012 150,053 

*Decrease. 


The high water mark of total value of farm 
animals was reached in ’89, when the aggre- 
gate was $2,507,050,000. It fluctuated around 
this figure until Jan 1, ’92, when it stood at 
2,483,507,000. At that point the decline began 
and so rapid was the shrinkage in value that 
on Jan 1, ’96, in three years, it had fallen to 
1,860,420,000, aloss of 622,663,000 or 25 %. 
From Jan 1, ’96, to Jan 1, ’98, there has been 
an increase of 176,592,000, and the greater 
part of it within the last twelve months. The 
generai character of the improvement is per- 
haps best shown by a comparative statement 
of the average price’per head of the different 


classes of stock now and a year ago, as fol- 
lows: 
AVERAGE PRICES PAST TWO YEARS. 
1897 1898 % inc 
Horses, $33.65 $35.96 6.9 
Mules, 40.24 39.66 *1.4 
Milch cows, 23.14 26.12 12.9 
Cattle, 18.47 19.72 6.8 
Sheep, 1.95 2.51 28.7 
Hogs, 4.13 4.28 3.4 


*Decrease. 
HORSES AND MULES. 
A further decrease is shown in the numbers 
of these two classes of animals, but in the 
case of each the general situation is improv- 


ing and horses show an advance of $2.31 per 
head, while the decline in price of mules, 58c, 
is merely nominal. 


The improvement in 


) 


| 


~ | 





ANNUAL LIVE STOCK REPORT 


prices of horses is noted in all sections of the 
country, but it does not apply to all grades. 
Only the better class of animals—good farm 
stock, heavy draft horses, and good to fancy 
driving stock, is wanted at any satisfactory 
price. The long and severe depression of the 
horse industry has served one good purpose: 
It has stopped the breeding of inferior stock 
and will result in a decided and permanent 
elevation of the average quality of American 
horses. For three years few colts have been 
raised and there is now becoming apparent a 
decided shortage of young animals. During 
the past six months breeding has been re- 
sumed to some extent, and in the coming year 
there will be a general effort to breed good 
mares to approved sires. The failure to breed 
already noted, however, will make a gap in 
available supplies that will be felt for two or 
three years, so that the immediate future 
seems promising for the owner and breeder of 
good horses. For any other kind, there is no 
evidence of any improved demand. 
MILCH COWS AND OTHER CATTLE. 

Dairying continues to grow in importance 
as a branch of rural husbandry. Milch cows 
are the only class of stock that came through 
the long depression without suffering in num- 
bers and value. The total number is now the 
largest on record, the average price per head 
higher that at any time in the past ten years, 
and the general quality of dairy stock better 
than ever before. During the past twelve 
months numbers have increased 2 %, and 
average price advanced $3 perhead. The im- 
provement is rather uniform in all portions 
of the country, with perhaps a tendency to 
more rapid enlargement of dairying in those 
districts not generally considered as promi- 
nent in the business. 

Other classes of cattle show the gratifying 
improvement of nearly $1.50 per head, but 
this does not fully represent the betterment 
in the situation. For two or three years mar- 
ket demands have gradually drained the 
country of the proper beef ages, and asa re- 
sult our total cattle supply to-day is made up 
of a larger proportion of young cattle and 
calves than perhaps ever before. This in- 
crease in average price per head in spite ofa 
decrease in the average age, shows the 
strength of the cattle sitnation. The shortage 
in two and three-year-old cattle for feeding 
purposes is marked in every section of the 
country; in many districts everything fit to 
eut corn having already gone into the feed 
lot. As an offset to this condition farm- 
ers during the past year have been breeding 
everything possible, and now have a moder- 


NUMBER AND VALUES OF CATTLE BY STATES. 
{Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 
-—Milch cows— Other cattle— 


No Av val Value No Av val Value 
N E, 958 $32.00 $50.656 541 $24.00 $12,984 
N Y, 1,591 27.50 43,752 638 22.50 14,355 
N J, 205 34.00 6.970 49 25.00 1,225 
Pa, 1,013 26.75 27,097 696 2300 26,008 
Tex, 1,133 18.00 20,394 5,401 13.90 75.073 
Ark, 311 16.80 5,224 516 10.60 5,469 
Tenn, 364 20.00 7,280 525 13.30 4,322 
W Va, 188 22.00 4.136 327 17.00 5,559 
Ky, 363 20.50 7,441 620 17.60 10,912 
oO, 808 28.30 22.866 909 24.00 21,816 
Mich, 540 29.50 15,930 577 23.00 13,271 
Ind, 697 30.00 20,910 1,008 23.50 23,688 
Ill, 1,336 31.40 41,950 1,839 24.10 44,319 
Wis, 920 29.20 26,864 820 20.10 16,482 
Minn, 721 28.30 20,404 773 20.80 16,078 
Ta, 1,664 31.65 52,665 2,993 27.00 80.711 
Mo, 857 24.70 21,167 1,813 22.00 39,886 
Kan, 784 26.50 20,776 2,098 23.45 49,198 
Neh, 511 30.00 15,330 1,661 23.30 38,701 
N D, 150 5.00 3,750 305 21.00 6,405 
8D, 301 27.45 8,262 505 25.00 12,625 
Cal, 368 28.36 10.436 1,078 19.00 20,482 
Ore, 130 20.70 2,691 479 17.00 8,143 
Wash, 113 26.25 2,966 244 17.75 4,331 
Oth’r,2,429 17.50 43,032 5,793 14.50 83,998 
Tot, 18,485 26.12 482,949 32,208 19.72 636,041 


ate increase in supply of calves. To take the 
place of natives which cannot be had for feed 
lots the states west of the Mississippi river 
have drawn heavily upon ranch and range for 
material for feeding. So far asthe beef sup- 
ply is concerned we are in atransition period. 
Range supplies are evidently decreasing and 
the tendency is marked toward a revival of 
farm feeding. It will take some years to 


bring about the readjustment, but in the end 
our beef will be the product of farm feeding 
in small lots, securing better and more uni- 
form quality. 

SHEEP INDUSTRY REVIVING. 

In our report for ’$7 we said ‘‘in spite of a 
decline of about 4 %1n numbers the slaugh- 
ter of flocks has ceased and aperiod of rapid- 
ly increasing numbers is at land.’’ Present 
returns abundantly verify that statement, tle 
total number of sheep being now estimated 
at more than 1,000,000 above iast year’s fig- 
ures. Flock owners and individual farmers 
in all parts of the country are building up 
their flocks, both by natural increase and by 
purchase where any reasonable opportunity is 
offered. Ewes are retained as flock founda- 
tions, better rams are used, and the sheep in- 
dustry is enjoying a boom. Farm prices for 
sheep have advanced more rapidly than have 
market quotations, indicating that those own- 
ers who during the last few years sent their 
flocks to slaughter are now competing with 
those same slaughterers by bidding for sheep 
to stock their farms. 

The highest average value per head of sheep 
since 1890 was reported Jan 1, °93, at $2.56. 
By Jan 1, ’96, it had dropped to 1.60, a de- 
cline in three years of 40 %. Tne average is 
now reported at 2.51 or within a few cents of 
the highest price in years. These rapid 
fluctuations show the mercurial character of 
the sheep industry. There is reason, how- 
ever, to believe that the increased taste for 
mutton, which the low price of that class of 
meat in the past few years has given our peo- 
ple, will place the industry upon a more sta- 
ble basis. In increasing flocks it is notable 
that wutton breeds, or breeds in which wvol 
is secondary to mutton, are most in favor. 
When mutton becomes the prime object of 
flock owners the sheep industry will be less 
affected by political changes and tariff tinker- 
ing. 

HEALTHY CONDITION OF SWINE RAISING. 

With large corn supplies, limited loss from 
disease and fairly satisfactory prices, hog 
raising has been in a satisfactory condition 
during the past year, and the increase in num- 
bers which our returns show :s in line with 
reasonable expectations. The advance in 
price is less marked than in the case of other 
classes. But the fact that after a market sup- 
ply during the year, by far the largest ever 
known, prices are not only maintained but 
slightly advanced is indicative of the strength 
of the general situation. That domestic and 
foreign demand is sufficient to absorb such a 
radical increase in supplies at advancing 
prices is evidence that good times have re- 
turned for the workers in other walks of life, 
as well as for the American farmer. 


ESTIMATED NO AND VALUES OF SHEEP AND HOGS. 
[Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 








-————Sheep ~ Hogs ~ 

No Av val Value No Av val Value 

NE, 858 $3.00 $2,574 405 $8.15 $3,300 
NY, 960 2.95 2,832 732 7.25 5,308 
N J, 44 3.55 156 209 =8.40 1,755 
Pa, 1,179 3.05 3,595 1,170 7.20 8,424 
Tex, 3,086 1.90 65,863 3,122 3.14 9,803 
Ark, 183 1.64 300 1,557 2.50 3,888 
Tenn, 463 1.92 888 2,068 3.70 7,655 
W Va, 342 2.25 1,219 424 3.90 1,653 
Ky, 9811 2.76 2,238 2,074 3.75 2,778 
oO, 2,931 3.20 9,379 2,747 4.80 13,185 
Mich,1,633 3.32 5,421 830 5.50 4,565 
Ind, 842 3.75 3,151 2.022 4.95 10,008 
Ill, 841 3.40 2,859 3,637 4.85 17,639 
Wis, 794 3.20 2,540 1,180 5.10 6,018 
Minn, 394 2.75 1,084 608 4.65 2,819 
Ta, 511 3.35 =61,711 5,246 5.50 28,853 
Mo, 820 2.70 2,214 4,181 3.30 13,197 
Kan, 256 2.70 691 2,590 4.45 11,525 
Neb, 277 «= 2.75 762 2,259 4.80 10,843 
ND, 295 2.50 737 127 4.70 596 
SD, S349 3.00 1,047 220 4.80 1,056 
Cal, 2,671 2.45 6,543 513 «5.00 ~— 2,565 
Ore, 2,106 2.29 4,822 262 4.50 1,179 
Wash, 415 2.37 983 206 4.20 865 
Oth’r,9,240 1.95 18,018 11,208 3.30 36,986 
Tot, 32,501 2.51 81,633 49,597 4.28 212,063 
Wool in England—While wool price3 in 


America have advanced sharply the past few 
months, they have deciined slightly in Eng- 
land. A recent price of English grown wool 
in London, Lincolu wethers, is 18¢ per Ib, 
compared with 20c a year ago. 














USEFUL INFORMATION 


Two articles by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, the first of which 
is in the FEBRUARY number of the 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


To be followed by the following series : 


When .Unexpected Company Surprises You 
The Best Food for a Growing Boy 

Fruits as Foods and Fruits as Poisons 
The Right Food for Different Men 

Food for Bloodless Girls 

The Table fer Stout and Thin Women 
School Luncheons for Children 

Carving and Serving of Meats and Game 


“sketch’’ or ‘‘ biography’’ 


FOR 1898. 





Mrs. Rorer writes for no magazine but the Journal 


A New Form of Personalities 


The old style of portraying famous people through a 
is to be modernized in THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL during 1898. Five of the most 
prominent Americans have been chosen for the departure: 
President McKinley, Mrs. Cleveland, Mark Twain, Joseph 
Jefferson, and Thomas A. Edison. 
article, which will consist of about fifteen or twenty fresh, 
unpublished stories and anecdotes strung together, each 
anecdote showing some characteristic trait or presenting a 
different side of the subject. 


MANY OTHER NEW FEATURES 
$1.00 PER YEAR 


For 25 cents we will send 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
on trial for three months 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our Pro- 
spectus Sor 1898, with portraits of famous writers and small 
repr oductions of some of the illustrations that are to appear 
in the Journal in future numbers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Each will have a special 

















What to Eat 
and Not Have } 
Indigestion | 

















Basket and Question Box. 


New York Hospitals.—Subscriber, Broome 


Co, N Y¥: There are over one hundred hos- 
pitals in the city of New York. In most of 
these all kinds ot diseases are treated, but 


there are several hospitals in which only cer- 
tain classes of diseases are treated, such as 
consumption, cancer, affections of the eyes 
and ears, ete. A few of these’ institutions 
are free, but in most of them a moderate pay- 
ment is expected from those who are able to 
pay something. 


Propagating Rubber Trees.—Mrs ©. L. 
Essex Co. N J.: The usual method with pro- 
fessional florists is to cut up old plants into 
single-bud cuttings, which are planted in 
propagating benches, where they require 
strong bottom heat to make them grow. For 
the amateur a better and easier way is to 
take a short-jointed, thick-stemmed plant— 
one that has lost its lower leaves is as good as 
any for this purpose—and, at the place where 
the new plant is to be started, the stem is 


> 
bes 


wounded by making a sloping cut upward 
toward the center, or by girdling it. Wet 
sphagnum is then wrapped around the stem, 
in sufficient buik to prevent rapid evapora- 
tion. Asan additional safeguard a piece of 
oiled silk, or rubber cloth, may ‘be tied around 
it. Ifthe plant is kept in a warm place, and 
the sphagnum properly moistened, roots will 
soon start and penetrate the spongy mass. In 
about six weeks the rooted top may be severed 
from the parent stem, and planted ina pot, 
without removing the moss. 





The Handsome Poultry Almanac and annual 
for 1898, now being sent out by the enterpris- 
ing poultry breeder and importer, C. C. Shoe- 
maker of Freeport, Ill, is one of the finest 
things of its kind pu>lished. It contains a 
large number of half-tone illustrations, de- 
scriptions of breeds of poultry and pvuultry 
houses and remedies for fowl diseases. This 
can be obtained free by stating that American 
Agriculturist advised you to write to Mr Shoe- 
maker for it. 
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A want the Largest 
ae 


FEED COOKER 


On the market for the least 
money? If so, write for 
catalogue anu prices to 


Heesen Bros & Co., 
Tecumseh, Mich 
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CREAM 


De Laval “Alpha 
First—Best—Ch 
enuaae 


THE DE “TAV 


—s x é gal 


SEPARATORS. 


” ahd “Baby”? Separators. 
eapest. = $800," 
$50. 


At sepa “0, 


‘y arta Street 
y YORK. 





ROBERT A. LIVINGSTON, av'iaw."« 


Street, N. City. Es) 
ration’ 4, ‘trial of € 


ig reg . Counsellor 

& 6 Warren 
vecial attention given to the prepa- 
riminal Actions. 
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Chat with a Lettuce Expert. 





The king of greenhouse crops in the Boston 
market garden district is lettuce. This finds 
extensive sale not only in New England, but 
also as far west as Chicago, where at certain 
seasons of the year itis very much in evidence, 
competing sharply with hothouse lettuce from 
sections much nearer the city just named. 
Other specialties are grown in the same Boston 
greenhouses, but lettuce has always been the 
great standby-and reigns supreme from Oc- 
tober to April. Some of the gardeners try oth- 
er crops only to come back again to lettuce as 
the great money producer. 

‘*The reason we hold to lettuce,’’ says Mr 

Richard Hittenger, ‘‘is because we can get 
dollars from a very little space.’’ 

He marked off with bis finger a space about 
two feet long by a foot and a half wide. 
‘‘That space brings me from 50c to about 
$1 now. It contains a dozen lettuce heads 
eight inches apart. If the seed is good most 
every plant makes a head. There is always a 
demand fur lettuce, and a large quantity can 
be sold. We can depend upon lettuce to pro 
duce a money crop.’’ 

Mr Richard Hittenger is one of the Hitten- 
ger Bros of Belmont who carry on one of the 
largest and best conducted market garden es- 
tablishments near Boston. The greater part 
of their 90-acre farm is covered with truit 
trees famous for thrift and productiveness. 
But their winter farming is done under an 
acre anda half of glass, where cress, pars- 
ley, lettuce and cucumbers are grown to great 
perfection. 

The quality of the lettuce grown by the Hit- 
tengers is acknowledged second to none when 
it comes into market. And probably no gar- 
dener in New England understands better how 
to grow this specialty than Mr Richard Hit- 
tenger. 

**T have no secrets in lettuce growing,’’ said 
Mr Hittenger. ‘*‘I thiuk the day has gone by 
for any pretence of concealment as to meth- 
ods. I cannot tell anyone just how to grow 
lettuce,for the reason,simply, that there are an 
immense number of details which vary with 
circumstances and there are many contingen- 
cies which no one can meet without experi- 
ence, nu matter how well he has been taught 
the theory. The danger ina published account 
of methods is that beginners might be led to 
suppose they could grow lettuce simply by fol- 
lowing anybody’s directions. They can’t do 
it. 


THE MARKET GARDEN 


‘Everyone should find out what he can,and 
must then learn the details by experience. 
For instance, if I shoul put an experienced 
lettnee grower from another farm into my 
greenhouses he would probably make a fail- 
ure. My two long greenhouses are of the 
same construction and located on the same 
slope of land, yet the soil in them is so differ- 
ent that they require different treatment and 
different temperatures. New difficulties con- 
stantly raise. My way has been when I found 
something wrong with my lettuce to try to 
hit upon something that would help 1t and I 
keep it up as long as it pays or until new con- 
ditions come up.”’ 

The greenhouses are mostly 626 by 25 to 30 
ft,with a single glass roof facing the south. 
Two of the newer houses extend north and 
south, with two equal glass slopes facing east 
and west respectively. Mr Hittenger prefers, 
however,for general purposes,a house running 
east and west with a double slope roof two- 
thirds toward the south and one-third toward 
the north. The houses are very solidly built 
and have proved very durable. Hot water 
supplies the heat in two-inch overhead pipes. 

‘*Our greenhouse work,’’ continued Mr Hit- 
tenger, ‘‘begins about August 20, when we 
clean the house, inside. We find the lettuce 
dves better in clean houses. The soil is wet 
down and dug over, then I put on a good 
dressing of manure. The lettuce seed is start- 
ed in asmall seed bed, about the middle of 
August. For later crops the plants are trans- 
planted twice but for this first crop we sow the 
seed thinly, let the piants stay later and trans- 
plant them only once. The transplanting is 
done in October and the plants set eight inches 
apart both ways. For the first three days after 
transplanting into the houses we keep the 
ground very moist and the temperature at 80 
to 90 degrees on sunny days. If the digging 
over has been done very thoroughly, as I 
always have it done, the soil will be in good 
condition to hurry the crop along.’’ 

The Hittenge1's soil is a rich,dark loam,not 
inclined to bake on the surface, hence espe- 
cially well adapted to greenhouse use, and 
their success has often been said to be due 
partly to the soil. Mr Hittenger thinks the 
soil is excellent for his purpose, but is not in- 
clined to ascribe to it any extraordinary vir- 
tue. 

‘*After the plants are set,’’ continues Mr 
Hittenger, ‘‘there is little more to do except 
the ordinary care of the houses. Weeds give 





but very little trouble; we sometimes have a 
few which we pull out by hand. 

** After setting we fumigate the houses thor- 
oughly for plant lice, Using tobacco stems and 
tobacco water. The smoker, in which the 
stems are burnt, is surrounded by a compart- 
ment holding a strong solution of tobacco wa- 
ter. Whenthe stems are lighted the heat 
causes the tobacco water to send off steam, 
which mingles with the tobacco smoke, mak- 
ing a heavy mixture which settles down into 
the centers of the plants and does very thor- 
ough work. The fumigatoris drawn slowly 
through the house, filling it in all parts with 
smoke and steam so thick that we ean’t see, 
which is allowed to remain for twelve Hours. 
One thorough smoking usually kills most of 
them, but if we have trouble later on we fumi- 
gate again. , 

‘*Some diseases attack the plants but we 
aim at prevention rather than cure. I have 
noticed that some persons will catvh cold even 
in July while other people seldom have colds. 
It depends mostly on the condition of the per- 
son. It is just so with plants. If we can keep 
the lettuce thrifty and vigorous and growing 
fast, we have but little trouble from disease. 

‘*Sometimes we have loss from ‘dropping 
down.’ A speck of decay starts on an outside 
leaf and spreads, finally spoiling the plant. A 
speck of this decayed matter put on a sound 
leaf spreads. When we find a plant attacked 
with this disease, we remove it at once. A 
somewhat similar disease attacks young 
plants in the seed bed. Itis called damping 
off and the treatment is the same. We 
never spray for these diseases but do every- 
thing to prevent their appearance and 
spread. Mildew is brought on by sudden 
changes in weather, warm, moist weather and 
warm winds. It is much more likely to attack 
sickly plants. For cutworms I know of no 
remedy but to hunt them out by night and kill 
them. Early in the morning also, they will 
be found in the soil near the plant they have 
eaten. 

‘*Our variety is our own selected strain of 
the tennis bail. It has been so changed by se- 
lection for many years that it is really a 
different variety. Mnch depends upon good 
seed. Last season, on account of the rain, we 
were unable to raise enough seed of our own 
and bought some of the same strain from an- 
other garden. We notice that some of the 
plants grown from this outside seed are fail- 
ing to head pruperly. 

‘* About 90 % of the plants live and make good 








LARGE FORCING HOUSE 








IN BOSTON MARKET GARDEN. 





heads. In gathering the lettuce we go over the 
beds twice. The heads are assorted according 
to size and packed roots down. Most of our 
lettuce is sold in Boston. We pack three doz- 
en in a box. This season the price is keeping 
up very well, the best lettuce bringing nearly 
$1 a dozen now. I believe it would be hetter 
for the letiuce business if the price were only 
50c. High prices will induce a lot of new 
hands to go into the business, who will run it 
into the ground. Some years we have sold as 
much as $12,000 worth of lettuce. 

‘*The temperature of the houses is a point 

bout which no set rules can be given. I 
Wight say that 40 to 45 degrees is the usual 
temperature. Lettuce would grow better at a 
higher temperature, but it would take too 
much coal. Jf I wish to hurry lettuce,I make 
the house warmer; if I wisn to hold it back I 
make it cool. I have ad man to run the fires 
for all the greenhouses, nights. The furnaces 
are usually banked daytimes. If the sun 
comes outin the middle of a cloudy day we 
have to open the ventilators. In changeable 
weather the houses require a good deal of at- 
tention. Theonly rule is common sense. We 
burn the fine,soft coal that can be bought for 
$3.50 a ton. This is our first season with this 
kind of coal. We bought 200 tons. 

‘*‘We grow three crops of lettuce, which 
brings us into April. We follow the last crop 
of lettuce witha crop of cucumbers. The sec- 
ond crop of lettuce is the hardest of the three 
to grow, as it comes during the period of the 
shortest days, when the sunlight is scarce and 
nights are long and cold.”’ 

Fighting Peach Yellows.—We can keep the 
yellows in check if peach growers will cut out 
all trees as fast as found infected. Don’t 
wait for those few peaches you might gain. 
So many dislike to cut ont a tree with fruit 
on. Don’t bud from an infected orehard. I 
have beard some say if trees from which buds 
are taken are healthy it will be all right. 
Can anyone tell me just when or how a tree 
is contaminated with yellows?—[A. Heyl. 








Potato Fertilizer.—The potato exhibit at 
the winter meeting of the Mass board of agri- 
culture was grown with the following for- 
mula per acre: Nitrate of soda 240 lbs, plain 
superphosphate 400 lbs, sulphate of potash 
250 lbs, tankage 240 lbs, dried blood 1000 lbs. 





Fruit Growing on Hill Lands.—Some of the 
best fruit in all sections of the country comes 
from the hill distriets, where both climatic 
conditions and soil seem to promote certainty 
of crop and fine quality of fruit. Hills border- 
ing running water have rich surface scil, with 
porous subsoil resting on lime rocks that are 
slowly disintegrating, and a natural drainage. 
But location, however good, is not suffi- 
cient. Orcharding reqnires diligent, patient 
work, knowledge of when, why and how to 
spray and how to secure protection from ene- 
nies. Never allow trees to bear fully. Thin- 
ning is one of the best possible practices, 
thereby getting less fruit, but of far better 
grade.—[L. Geiger. 

Canned Goods for ’98 Delivery—A leading 
Chicago dealer offers canned corn to be deliv- 
ered in the fall of ’98 at 624c per doz fo b in- 
terior shipping point, with freight allowance 
of 15c per 100 lbs. This is about the first price 
made public on futures and may be taken as 
an index of the feeling of the trade. Present 
price of standard brands of canned corn, other 
than fancy Maine pack, is 70 to 80c in New 
York. 

The Rate of Yield of Great Britain’s ’97 
wheat cron was a shade more than .29 bu per 
acre, against 295 bu, average of ten years. A 
few counties in the northeast of England 
returned average rate of yield of 319 bu per 
acre. 








The best Engine, Horse- 
ower, Thresher, Clover-hul- 
er Deyoeust, Kiye Thresher 
and inder, Fanning-mill, 
Feed-mill, Saw-machine al 
- cular and drag), Land-Holler, 
Ensilage and fodder cutter, 
Shredder, Root-cutter, Corn- 
sheller, Round-silo, Address, 

5 +4 «D. HARDER, M’f'’r, 
es o Ne Xe 
hat you wish to purchase. 
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Sugar Beets.. 


_ Thelre Profitable Cultivation. 
A pamphlet—40 pages—with 
the above title, written by Dr. 
Maerker, an eminent authority 
on the cultivation of Sugar Beets 
in Germany, will be sent free to 
anyone who thinks of raising Sugar 
Beets this year. This pamphlet is 
interesting and instructive, It tells 
the best fertilizers to use and how to 
use them It should be read by all 


who are interested in the subject, 
Please ask for it. 


S. M. HARRIS, . 
P, O. Address, Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N. ¥. 





A NATURAL 
® FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 


Crop. Supplied in car- 
load ‘lots, direct from 
Canadian. storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der persona! supervision. 
Guaranteed quality and 
: weight. Write for free pam- 
}}> phiet and price-list. 


eo 25 F.R. LALOR, 
Pee) Dunnville, (Box 56) Ontario. 


Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 
Ours do. For proof, 


LL SEEDS see our Catalogue, 


Pages land 2, It tells all about Seeds and How to 
make them pay. A Certificate for 
50 CENTS’ WORTH OF FREE SEEDS 
in every catulogue. Send for it. 
Heman Glass, Seed Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 









That “grow” do not 
PAY TO GROW. 
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A PERFECT MARVEL. THE BESTS 
* TOMATO IN THE WORLD and just what 
everyone wants. It is EXTRA EARLY and bears ¢ 
2 abundantly and continuously through the entire § 
2 season. The fruit is bright red and of the FINEST 
) FLAVOR; the plant is DISTINGUISHED FROM ALL 
, OTHERS BY ITS TREE FORM, standing erect and 
5 requiring no support at all. No ong who has a 
garden should be without it. 
F. B. Stokes, Franklin, Tenn., writes ; “I’ve tried 
? your Extra Early Tree Tomato the last two years 
and it’s the finest variety l’ve ever grown or seen.” 
J. E. Saukford, Toccoa, Ga. says; ‘‘Your Extra 
Early Tree Tomato issimply ‘“‘great.” It holds its 
’ fruit upright without any staking.” ‘ 
eet, Dewing’s. Early round table variety. 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip. Extra early sort. ’ 
Lettuce, Early Market. Fine for private use. 
Turnip, Snowball. A splendid table sort. 
We will send one packet each of the Tree Tomato, 
Beet, Radish, Lettuce and Turnip for only 10c. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 

To those who do not wish Vegetable Seeds we 
will send one packet each of the following 
17 varieties of Flower Seeds for 10¢: 
Asters, Pinks, Antirrhinum, Mignonette, Poppies, 
Alyssum, Zinnias, Nigella, Godetia, Pansy, Calen- 
dula, Petunias, Sweet William, Portulaca, Sweet , 
Peas, Calliopsis, Candytuft. 


SOME RARE GERMAN PANSIES. 

To those who wish Pansy Seeds we will send one 
packet each of the following rare Pansies for { 
only 10c; Beauty, fawn; Snow Queen, white; ' 
Blue Prince, blue; King of Yellows, yellow. Or for § 
6 cents in stamps we will send either a packet of § 
the Extra Early Tree Tomato, or a large packet of 
our Star Mixed Pansy Seeds. Our Handsome Illus- 
trated Catalogue and 30 cent Certificate mailed 
with any of the above. MENTION THIS PAPER. 


] 
MAY & CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Bucket—barrel. Continuous stream 
60 ft. est for orchard, garden, 
house. 175,000 sold. Have every im- 
rovement. >atisfaction guuranteed. Prices 
x. paid: No.1, tin, @1.503 Ne. 2, iron, @23 
No. 5. all brass, ®@4. Catalogue free. Agenta 
‘anted, W. M. Johnston & Co. Box 59, Canton, 0. 








PRAY PUMPS 





ET THE BEST —New early and late, Yellow Peaches 
New Southern Winter Apples and Pears, Southern 
Magnolias, Hardy Smilax, big stock, low prices. Send for 
catalogue. The Easterly Nurseries, Cleveland, Tenn. 


‘May & Co. are perfectly reliable.—Eb. 





“Mortgage Lifter” 


Mr. Frank Jobes developed this heaviest, best yield- 
ing and most profitable variety of Oats. Named it 
“* Mortgage Lifter ’’ because it would seem impossible 
for a mortgage to stay on the farm where it is grown. 

Not many for sale—a trial bushel, $1.25 ; 10 bushels, 
$7.50. Order early to secure some—at least write me 
about them. . 


FRANK P. JOBES, Honeoye, Falls, N. Y. _ 





myacir STRAWBERRY PLANTS PREE 


100 varieties E. J. HULL, Olyphant, Pa. 





FOR SALE CHEAP t2f2trestnear Petersburg, ™ 
T. H. COLLINGS, Petersburg, Virginia, 














-Ford’s SEEDS 


Produce Paying Crops. 
Catalogue Free. Not many pictures, but 
ts of Good Seeds, Plants, Trees, and 
otatoes for your money. in prizes. 
FRANK FORD & SON, BKRavenna, O. 











~ AMMOND’s FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Government Free Seeds are simply “‘not in it.” 


To introduce the Best Michigan Northern Crown New Land Seed Potatoes, Farm, 
Carden and Flower Seeds everywhere, I will give away, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 500,000 pack- 


ets of choicest Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


Your name on a postal card gets my Free 


Book from which you may select FREE your supply of seeds foran entire garden. rite to-day, 


G F 1 file; 
we're very busy.’ HARRY WN. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Bx. 21, Decatur, Mich. 
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SEEDS TO BURN 


For a period of seventeen years the purchasers of LAN DRETH’S SEEDS have been 
protected by our Dated Papers andour BURNINGSYSTEM, which gives your local 
merchant the privilege of burning his stock left over at the end of the season, thus as- 
suring to his customers fresh seeds every year- If your merchant does not keep 


LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 


the United States Mail brings our seed store to every man’s loor. We offer Garden 
and Field Seeds ofall the standard sorts and many noveities of merit. 

Send us your address by postal card and we will mail you, free of charge, our Catalogue 
with prices attached. Business founded 1784. Address 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 21 and 23 South 6th St., Philadelphia,Pa.,U.S.A. 
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“Is the territory whose entire supply 
of. sugar may come from Hawaii. 
In other words, the imports of 
Hawaiian sugar last year were just 
about enough tg furnish the normal 
consumption in the western half_of 
the United States. ’ a 
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Hawaiian Sugar Supplies Half the United States. 


Over 500,000,000 lbs of sugar were rye into the United 
to supply the 9,000,000 
as indicated in the above 
was enough to supply the great central states of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
one year, or Ohno and Pennsylvania,or nearly enough for New Yorkeand New England. 
six times as much as all the beet sugar produced in “the United States. 


This was evough 
Missouri river, 


Islands during 1897. 
the country west of the 





the Sandwich 
who live in that haif of 
yp. This Hawaiian sugar 
Indiana and Michigan for 
It was 
west- 


States from 
people 
map. 


In most of the 


ern states,this Hawaiian sugar can undersell domestic by one cent per ]Jb—the fact that now 
wakes ¢ apital hesitate to embark in our otherwise promising beet sugar industry. 
Hawaii is now sending the United States about 20 times as much sugar as she déd prior to 


the reciprocity treaty of 1876. Yet 


it of sugar produce tion. 


1t was asserted then as now, 
The truth is, Hawaiian exports o: sugar to the United States have in- 


that she had reached her lim- 


creased 68 % in the past three years—from 306 million lbs in 1894 to 502 million Ibs last year. 


The Ground of Confidence in Wool, 





The future of wool prices hinges very lurge- 
Iy upon the marketable supply during the next 
six months and more of Australian, Cape and 
Argentine fleeces. These foreign wools are 
always shipped in enormous quantities to the 
London auction sales, where they are distrib- 
uted, a part to England and the continent 
and a pert tothe U S, etc. It is generally 
conceded that the amount to be forwarded 
from Australia will be materially reduced 
owing to the severity of the drouth the past 
year. Helmuth, Schwartze & Co, among the 
largest dealers in colonial wvols in London, 
estimate this shortage in the Australian clip 
at not less than 150,000 bales, and say that 
shipments from Cape Colony will probably be 
somewhat reduced, while Argentina may be 
expected to furnish somewhat more than re- 
cently. 

That our own clip is of only moderate pro- 


portions has long’ since become known. 
Therefore the statistical position of the wool 
market is one of continued strength. The 


modifying factor is the rather unsatisfactory 
industrial condition in Europe, portending 
a restricted consumption, and leaving a larger 
proportion of colonial wools to seek outlet in 
this country, competing with the Awmerican 
staple. At home the woolen industry is hap- 
pily in much better shape than for some time 
past, or than is the cotton trade to-day, and it 
is confidently believed our mills will remain 
liberal buyers. Transactions at prominent 
wool centers, such as Boston, Philadelphia 
and Cnivago, are liberal in the aggregate and 
prices recently quoted in our columns hold 
good to-day. These are substantially on the 
basis of 30@31c per }b for Ohio XX at Boston 
and other eastern markets, taken as a stand- 
ard; wool at western points nearly on a par- 

y, freights considered. 

sseiaclllinsiininn 

Mint Growing in the West—Ifa farmer has 
good land suitable for peppermint he will 
probably, with reduced forces, continue the 
cultivation. On the other hand, thoss who 
rent land and give a share of the crop for 
rent, and those who are engaged in other mat- 
ters, such as capitalists in town hiring all the 
work done, will drop out of the crop for the 
vresent.—[J. T. Barker, Berrien Co, Mich. 





Onions Moving Out—In this part of Ohio 90 
% of the small amount grown last season has 
already gone into consumers’ hands. The 


price this winter has ranged at 55@60c per bu. 
1 understand that at cther Ohio centers, such 
as Creston, Lodi and McGuffey, a considera- 
ble portion of the crop is yet held for T5c or 
more. With this mild weather I look for 
holders to become panicxcy.—[W- C. Johnson, 
Wyandot Co, O. 





Butter Exports Gain 3,000,000 Pounds.— 
During the 12 mos just closed, foreigners 
bought 30,388,000 lbs in the U S against scant 
30 millions in ’96. The average export valu3 
was 144c per lb, in both years. This shows 
that a large part of our butter exports consists 
of low grade goods. 


Maintenance of Freight Rates—Under the 
statute it is a criminal offense for the rail- 
road officer to take or the shipper to give less 
than the tariff rate,, but infractions of this 
law are frequent. 


Cranberries for Europe.—An extravagant re- 
port is going the rounds of the press, espe- 
cially in the west, to the effect that 4000 bu 
cranberries were exported from Boston to 
Paris in ’97. Here are the facts: The ex- 
ports from the port named from Sept 1, ’97, 
to Jan 1, ’98, the shipping ‘season, were ex- 
actly 465 1-bu boxes; not to Paris, but to Livy- 
erpool. 





Of Greater Importance than any other thing 
in the production uf farm crops, is the me- 
chanical condition of the soil. No matter how 
tich in plant food, the land will be more or 
less unproductive if the upper layers are not 
in good tilth—that is, finely divided and well 
compacted. Particularly is this true during 
dry seasons. To get it into this condition no 
other implement is more effective or gives 
better satisfaction than the Acme harrow. 
This levels the surface, crushes the clods, ren- 
ders the upper layers of the soil mellow and 
just right for receiving seed. It is valuable 
for nse in sowing ‘grass seed in the spring. 
The soil is well loosened and left in very 
slight ridges. The seed is put on and the 
loose soil settles over it at once, or the first 
shower washes it duwn and gives all the 
covering necessary. It is equally valuable in 
preparing land for wheat, oats, barley, flax, 
corn or garden crops. It has been success- 
fully tested for years and its coirplete efii- 
ciency demonstrated. Write the following on 
a postal card and mail it and you will get 
complete information concerning this harrow: 
‘*Mr Duane H. Nash, Millington, New Jer- 
sey: In accordance with your offer in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, please send me catalog of 
Acme harrow,’’ eading your full address. 











Feared Cancer 


Scrofula Sore Discharged for 
Years and Would Not Heal. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Effects a Prompt 
and Permanent Cure. 


‘My mother had a sore on her back just be- 
low her neck, which would not heal but kept 
running for three or four years. I feared it 
might resultin acancer. She was induced to 
begin taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and in a 
short time the sore healed and it never re- 
turned. My own use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
was first for catarrh. I had this trouble very 

badly for years, but after taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla I was entirely cured. I have taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for different purposes 
since then with good results.” R. K. CALD- 
WELL, Box 76, West Northfield, Mass. 

If you have decided tc take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla do not buy any othe: instead. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


’ ° are the only pills to take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








Sheridan’s 
Condition 


Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all LAY 


CTE ARTY NSE Av 
power 

Maxe HENS 2 

CONDITION ROWDER 


{tis absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quan- 
“ costs tenth of a cent a day._ No other kind is like it. 
youcan’t get it sendtous. Ask first. 
= for 25 cts. in stam 98, five packs $1. Large 21-4 1b. 
ean, by mail, $1.20. Six large cans, $5, express prepaid. 
— oultry one azeat § rice 50c.) 'and large can $1.50. 


L8. Sample Copy est 22 poultry Pa) a ef eens Tle 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
but beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
ket. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, both 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 

PE e n08 6:560:0060 sh0'seee 8} per cent. 
PETOROIIOR, 00 ns cesccccesccccens 4 , Oe CGies 
OOEEED oon cess esses ..43 per cent. 
Ws scusb00s ever sl 

Ask your de: vler ‘for the ‘Americ an Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE ANiERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 

















AND AGENCY 
to the first applicant in each locality 
A PAIR OF 


Seeeteien free. a ship to all States 
and foreign countries. 


“. B. SILVER CO. 
155 Summit St., Cleveland, 0. 














Agricuitural Books. address 
D COMPANY, New York of 
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Growing Small Broilers. 





Poultry specialists are becoming still fur- 
ther specialized. Most of the large growers 
have some special sub-branch to which they 
devote more attention and from which they 
get the greater part of their profit. 

At Owls Nest Farmin Framingham, Mass, 
the specialty is the growing of small broilers, 
which are sold ata weight of about three- 
fourth pound dressed. Chickens of this size 
are frow five to eight weeks old, smaller than 
pigeous,and to the average farmer would look 
too insignificant for any use, but the swell 
clubs aud high-class hutels in Boston are glad 
to pay 7ic fur them in winter and spring. 

Owls Nest Farm has been run for three or 
four years and has built up a large trade of 
the above description ; 285 of these small broil- 
ers were sold from Jan 1 to Jan 20, mostiy 
to clubs and high-class private trade in Bos- 
ton. This branch of the business is contin- 
ued the year round, although prices grow 
lower in the summerand tall. Incubators are 
started the last third of January, and from 
8000 to 10,000 chickens are hatched out during 
the year. The breeds used for broilers are 
Wyandots and Plymouth Rocks. Said Super- 
intendent Woodland: ‘‘Even for light weight 
broilers such as we produce, the small breeds 
like the Leghorns are not satisfactory. They 
need to be two weeks older than the Plym- 
ouths to give the same weight. 

**The chickens are not fed for the first day 
after hatching. Their first food consists of 
broken crackers softened in water, cooked 
mush and bird seeds. They are fed very 
often at first, four or five tiises or oftener, 
each day. As soon asthey get well started 
their main soft ration is a mixture of corn 
meal and middlings, half and half, which is 
made ear!ty inthe morning and allowed to 
stand until about nine o’clock and fed warm. 
The first feed, fed very early in the morning, 
is hard grain. Cracked corn, cracked wheat 
or cracked oats are fed at noon and at night. 
They get one quart of meat scraps in the 
mush for each 2000 chickens. For green food 
they have cabbages to peck at and clover hay 
steamed. Mica, grit, charcoal and water are 
kept constantly by them. 

‘*They are kept warm by hot water pipes 
about six inches from the floor of the pen. 
Sanc is filled in under the pipes to varying 
hights, according to the size of the chickens. 
The end of the pipes nearest the boiler are 
warmest and the youngest chickens are kept 
there. The great point in raising healthy win- 
ter chicks is to keep them scratching. 

‘*The grain and bird seed is always ted in 
sand or litter in order to make the chickens 
work for it. All our chicks are raised by in- 
cubators and brooders,and by comparison with 
hens which are used some years we find that 
we can hatch and raise 25 % more chicks by 
using ineubators and brooders. 

**In finishing off the chickens for market, 
something depends upon our orders. When a 
lot of chickens are needed in a hurry two or 
three weeks hence, they are put in a fattening 
pen and fed all they will stand. Giving as 
great a variety of food as possible in feeding 
them, just before they get all they want we 
take the dishes away, leaving them a little 
hungry. Then the next feeding time they 
will be looking for more. They would not 
stand this high feeding process very long ut 
atime, but when they are to go to market in 
two or three weeks, they can be quickest fin- 
ished off in this manner. Chickens which 
are to be kept a longer time must be fed less, 
kept hungry all the time, so that they are 
ready to tly out of the pen when the man comes 
around with the feed. They must be kept 
scratching. The best we can do, we louse an 
average of three or foura day in winter.’’ 

When the chickens are wanted for market 
they are carried in baskets to the killing 
house, where they are dispatched by stabbing 
the back of their mouth with a lancet. The 
head is not removed. They are not fed for 
24 hours befure killing and the entrails are 
not removed. They are dry picked and pack- 
ed in.pairs in pasteboard boxes made to fit. 
There is an ice box for cooling the dressed 
poultry in summer. 

Besides the broiler business a great many 

[To Page 157.) 
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Kidney and Bladder Troubles Quickly Cured. 





You May Have a Sample Bottle of the Great 
Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 


Discovery, 
Sent Free by Mail. 





Men and women. doctor their troubles so 
often without benefit that they get discour- 
aged and skeptical. ‘In most such cases seri- 
ous mistakes are made in doctoring and in not 
kuowing what our trouble is or what makes 
us sick. The unmistakable evidences of kid- 
ney trouble are pain or dull ache in the back, 
too frequent desire to pass water, scanty sup- 
ply, smarting irritation. As kidney disease 
advances, the fave luoks sallow or pale, puffs 
or dark circles under the eyes, the feet swell 
and sometimes the heart acts badly. Should 
further evidence be needed to find out the 
cause of sickness, then set urine aside for 
twenty-four hours; if there is a sediment or 
settling it is also convincing proof that our 
kidneys and bladder need doctoring. A fact 
often overlooked is that women suffer as mucb 
from kidney and bladder trouble as men do. 

Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the discovery 
of the eminent physician and scientist and is 
not recommended for everything, but will be 
found just what is needed in cases of kidney 





and bladder disorders or tronbles due to weak 
kidneys, such as catarrh of the bladder, grav- 
el, rbeumatism and Bright’s disease, which is 
the worst fori of kidney trouble. It corrects 
inability to hold urine and smarting in pass- 
ing it, and promptly overcomes that unpleas- 
ant necessity of being compelled to get up 
many times during the night. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
this great remedy is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures. Sold by 
druggists, price fifty cents and one dollar. 
So universally successful is Swamp-Root in 
quickly curing even the most distressing 
cases, that to prove its wonderful merit you 
may have a sample bottle and a book of valu- 
able information, both sent absolutely free by 
nail, upon receipt of three two-cent stamps 
to cover cost of postage on the bottle. Mention 
American Agriculturist, and send your ad- 
dress to Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 
This generous offer appearing in this paper is 
a guarantee of genuineness. 
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; B U Ys buys a 2-horse Chilled 


dthis 8-ft. stee! mill; guar-] Plow. Turns furrow 14 


416-ft. ; also tanks,pumps, inches. Made of best] #1 


plete outfits. Prices all] Price. @9.80. 
reduced. Catalog free.| 50 sizes and styles steel] 
Don’t fail to send for it. | plows to select from. 
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dYanteed easiest runningjinches. 11 sizeschilled] This 2-h.Dise Harrow [This 2-horse Cultiva- Cultivator, plain, with 

ja strongest made; pump-|plows. The all-steel|cuts 6-ft., has 12 16-in.jtor, made of best ma-[5 steel reversible shovels, 

ing and power mills, 8tolplow in picture cuts 12} discs. Wt. 3501bs. Price, terial, with shields, neck-]£iving two wearing edges| 

5.40. 5 othersizes,jyoke and doubletrees,|Spreads to 33-in. ont 

dpipe all pumping sup-|material; warranted] A 16-tooth Sprin 5 yt steel wheels. 

plies. We furnish com-jto scour in any soll. row—price, $8, 

other sizes at reduced] Usually sell: 
rices;also wood a steel] $18.Our high wheel Rid-|and kinds toselect from. 
Tame smoothing harrow. — so only $18. |\S8eedera—all 


end for free 208-page Spring Ag ricultural | 














buys this Steel Beam 


Price, |useful one-horse Cul- 
lilleomplete, €10.95,|/tivater made. We 
is for $15 tofhave 30 different styles 
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A Record 


to be of value must be 
backed by continued ¥ 
worthy deeds. The 


Sraiete Sate 
ncubators SS 
and Brooders . 
have increased their Bea 
=a first premiums to 200 in —— 
—Zzmgjacompetition with the SYS 
LF yy best. Send for 1898 cat- 
Y/paiogue, giving full de- 

\ scription. Handsome | 
=—=4 colored plates. 























Praire StateIncb’torCo. 
Homer City, Pa. 
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of Henswithany Grit 


Will lay eggs, but with MANN’S Granite 
Ory «tal Grit and MANN’S Green Bone 

Cutter, they lay twice as many. Green Rone 
and Mann's. Grit produce a food that gives 
wondertul results; as ECQ MAKERS 


they have no eq 


MANN’S BONE CUTTERS 


bave world wide fame. Cash or instalmen 


Catalog free if name this Tr. 
W. MANN OO. Milford, mo 
















HATCH Chickens BY STEAM 
omar | EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in oC 
areitce Neier Mads 

ret- a 

See Recher ne 


114 to122 8. 6th St. Qu uin ney Til. 

















FREE! “Ao °sRikesrine ano 


A pamphlet containing 
. valuable poultry informa- 
tion sent to any address. 


“THE NONE SUCH. a 


A self-regulating and fully 
guaranteed Incubator for 
on'y #10. Equalto any high- 
rised machine on the mar- 
et. Has improvements 

found in no other, and made by a reliable concern. 
FOREST INCUBATOR CO., Forest, Ohio. 








—its pleasures 
and profits is 
the theme of 
that excellent 


and handsome illustrated magazine, Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. We senda free sample copy and a 
Book on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, 
to all who name this paper in writing. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 





GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Meal, Crus Oyster Shells, Calcite, 
Fint, Ground Beet a Scraps. Send for Price Ti - 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 










ON TRIAL—All Sizes and Prices. 
“The 2 Quincy machines hatched 36 and 90 
chicks from 400 eggs. My 810 one hatched 86 
and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each.” Mrs. F. 
100 ogg self-reg- Vollrath, Lockport, lll. Send 4c for No. 18 
ulation,$10,cash catalogue and testimonials. On Trial, $l 

Buckeye Incubator Oo., Springfield, 0. ° 
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THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 

self-regulating. The simplest, most 

~ Foliabiew an: — cheapest  oeng Hatcher 
et. reulars 

GEO. ERTEL ©0., QUINOY, 


RST F PRIZE WINNERS 
f ‘ de! SO iio Paar mat oa igi 
mething entire J ne 
yu lt how 60 be a win to MA 
adi, creer cama Tihonran 
5 cts. for 52 ple . , 
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INCUBATORS ar oS Singer “Carainston, 0. 


. gee FINE CATALOGUE 





prize winning poultry 
perfect guide to poultry raisers. Calendar 008 "98 on cover. 
price of eggs and stock from the best strains. It shows the the 
finest chickens and describes them all. Get book and see special 
offer. Everybody wants this poultry book. Send 6 cents in stam: 
. GRELDER, FLORIN, PA- 
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Te ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THF 
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| AMERICAN 
_JAGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Peunsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for Six montis. Subscriptions €an commence at anytime 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to Jannary |. 1899: Feb. "99. to February 1. 1899, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
chanyed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letrer to discontinue, when all arrearaces must be 
paid. If von do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue ii. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers shonld be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
@hainve advertising rates, see that departinen:. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
£2.00 or ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances shonld be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 











NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette, Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


~ FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 5, 1898. 








The daily average supply of whole milk for 
the New York market during 1897 was 22,5823 
eans of 40 quarts each. How important that 
producers should secure fair remuneration for 
the outlay of time, money and energy here 
represented. The progress of the Five states 
milk producers’ association is highly encour- 


aging. 

‘Producers cannot, as a rule, be depended 
upon to hold a steady price.’’ writes one of 
this great family, and he naturally concludes 
that the market for a specified money crop is 
liable to drop out of sight. Lack of organiza- 
tion among farmers forms one of the weak- 
nesses of agriculture,yet admirable progress in 


this direction has been made in recent years. 
a - 


Live stock on farms to-day shows a gain in 


value of $150,000,000 compared with a year 
ago. This notable improvement, fully por- 


trayed in American Agriculturist’s special re- 
port on another page, is wost gratifying.. With 
earefnl breeding and attention there is no rea- 
son why our live stock, meat products and 
butter and cheese should not find a broader 
world’s market than ever before, bringing in- 
creased profits to those engaged in the in- 


dustry. ° 
a 


There is decided room for reforming freight 
tariff rates. Efforts are now being made, both 
in tongress and by the interstate commerce 
cominission, to secure the adoption of uni- 
form classification covering the whole coun- 
try. As illustrating the necessity for uniform- 
ity, it is shown that four articles, all in sec- 
ond class of the official classification, are, in 
the western, two in second, onein third and 
one in fourth class; and in the southern one 
is first class, one is second class, another is 
fifth class and the Jastis sixth class freight. 
Railroads manifest no disposition to udopta 
single system nor are they likely to do any- 
thing until forced. The commission recom- 
mends that the carriers be r2quired to make 





EDITORIAL 


and adopt a single classification within a 
year, if they failto do sothat same may be 
made by the commission, or that the bill now 
pending in the senate be enacted. Efforts 
along this line are being made by the nation- 
al league of commission merchants recently 
in session at Buffalo, the apple shippers’ 
ass‘n, ete. 





The enthusiasm with which our proposition 
to lift the price of American corn has been 
welcomed by our contemporaries of the agri- 
cultvral press is indeed gratifying. Recog- 
nizing the possibilities of this tdea, the press 
generally has indorsed it, and is working 
faithfully to induce congress to divert to this 
purpose part of the money now worse than 
wasted in the government seed shop. The 
exceptions are few, and are contined to small 


journals whose editors are as **small’’ as their’ 
J 


circulation and influence. 
nc sigallliaial acai 

It is curious how the states that most need 
to develop their dairy industry seem to care 
the least about it. Here is the Kentucky 
legislature rejecting the bill to prohibit the 
sale of oleo when colored in imitation of but- 
ter. Such a law has been upheld by the high- 
est courts and is in force in several states. 
The quicker Kentucky gets it. the sooner will 
her dsiry industry be worthy of her bluegrass. 
The fact is, thousands of tons of hog butter 
are palmed off on the southern people at but- 
ter prices. Every pound of such stuff dis- 
places a pound of honest butter that should 
be produced in the southern states. Just as 
gvod butter can be made there as in any part 
of the country—by those who understand the 
business ard attend to it properly. 

nner 


farmer was a 


” 


The old idea that the 
skull, who was ‘‘down on 
interest in anything 
grass. was long since exploded. A 
sase in pointis furnished by our esteemed 
subscriber, Casey B. Tyler of Centerville, R 
T, who writes, ‘‘I commenced to take Amer- 
ican Agriculturist in 1851 and have them all 
nicely bound, I sent you my snbsrription 
for 1898 some time ago and am having this one 
sent to’a neighbor as a Christmas present. I 
have a library of 4,000 volumes and am still 
adding to it. IL have used no drink except 
water in the last 40 years, no tobaceo in any 
form and shall be 78 years old this week.’’ 
Friend Tyier is a happy man. He kas _ prob- 
ably solved the true philosophy of life—that 
happiness is far from depending upon wealth 
alone, but is largely a matter ofaclear con- 
science, a zenial disposition, sobriety and in- 
dustry, combined with affection for his fam- 
ily, friends and books, and a perfect trust in 
the fatherhood‘ of God and the brotheraood of 
man. 


num- 
books and took no 
eycept hogs and 


ee en Se 

The widespread interest in the snuject of 
composts and manures is shown by the large 
number of excellent articles submitted in our 
recent competition. After carefully comsider- 
ing their merits,the first prize of $15 is award- 
ed to William Lowry of Ponchatoula, La; the 
second prize of $10 to W. W. Stevens of Sa- 
lem, Ind, and the third prize of $5 to Joe E. 
Sheperd of West Concord, N H. It is the gen- 
eral sentiment among the many farmers who 
have sent in papers, or who have favored us 
with brief jottings from their experience, that 
comparatively few make the most of their on- 
portunities for saving and making plant food 
upon the farm. Itis equally significant that 
most of the writers on this subject add, that 
where this care in utilizing home sources of 
fertility has been taken, 1 will then pay well 
to buy commercial fertilizers or agricultural 
chemicals to make up any further supplies of 
fertilizers required. In other words, where 
the land is at all deficient in plant food, lib- 
eral fertilization ‘is generally profitable. 
There may be ex¢eptions, especially in the 
more fertile sections of the west, but the enor- 
mous proportions of the fertilizer trade indi- 
eate most conclusively that farmers have 
found it profitable to use fertilizers. 





Too Much warmthis injurious. Fowls in hot 
houses get colds and become tender. The ay- 
erage poultryman goes too far in using glass 
and shutting up tight. 








The Future of Apple Prices. 





{From Page 147.] 


with dried fruits, all of these having their in- 
tluence on the apple market. The disposition 
seems to be to cautiously shove out apple 
stocks at current prices, wherever warehouses 
are at present well filled. On the other hand, 
Inany parts of the country which ordinarily 
hold reserves are short, with sound fruit tirm- 
ly held. A good many western apples were 
last fall moved into the eastern apple belt and 


placed in cold storage cunsiderable quanti- 
ties have also been exported, although the 


foreign trade this winter is not particularly 
active, owing chiefly to the higher prices. 

The shortage in the 97 apple crop of Ohio, 
New York and other middle and eastern 
states has been made up largely by imports 
from the west. Points of aveumulation there- 
fore include both home-grown and outside 
apples. Such portions of Ohio as raised a 
surplus are moving stocks reasonably, consid- 
ering the high prices, which are all the way 
up to $4 to Sand more per bbl, a sharp advance 
since early winter. Dealers in western N 
¥ hold both natives and western grown and 
are putting out whatever is least desirabie in 
keeping qualities. A prominent shipper at 
Lockport wrises us that large holders are a 
little uneasy and disposed to market eastern 
stock while reserving best western. An Or- 
leans Co dealer says apples are keeping well, 
moving slowly and holders will not push 
stock iu order that present prices may be 
maintained and perhaps improved. An Oswe- 
go correspondent reports apples uneven in 
keeping qualities and choice stock held for 
better prices. 

The position of New England’s 
was fully portrayed in 
ist’s exhaustive report last fall. The short- 
age has resulted in high prices this winter 
and the bringing in of considerable quantities 
of fruit from points further west. The season 
has not been uniformly satisfactory to dealers, 
who have found restricted markets through 
high prices. An operator at Littleton, Mass, 
quotes an aijvance of 50c@$1 since early De- 
cember, with an undertone of fair confidence 
in the eastern part of the state and a disposition 
on the part of holders towork off stocks gradual- 
ly. Worcester’s small crop is not keepirg espe- 
cially well, with sound apples mostly market- 
ed, present prices about 50c above early win- 
ter. In KI prices are 50 to Tie higher; cold 
sturage stocks in good condition and moving 
out satisfactorily up to the present time. 
Northern New England raised so few apples 
last season that less than the usual interest at- 
tends the market. Small reserves were as a 
rule moved out early in the season and there 
is some complaint that stocks in storage have 
kept poorly, with considerable rot. Nova 
Scotia fruit growe1s and dealers have had a 
prosperous season. Officers of the fruit grow- 
ers’ ass’n write us that apples are keeping 
well, selling freely at higher prices,which are 
now 3 50 to 4 50 per bbl, against $2 50 to 3 75 
the middie of Dec; the undertone is one of 
strength with an advance anticipated. S. C. 
Parker of Berwick advises us not much stock 
but Russets left, and D. W. Bigelow of Wolf- 


apple crop 
American Agricultur- 


ville reports only about 20,000 bbls on hand 
in that part of the province. 
MIDDLE AND EASTERN STATES. 
Present Price 

New York market Dee 15 

Wayne. $2.75@3. 25 — 

Orleans, 2.50@3.00 $2.50@3.00 

Oswego, 3.50@4.00 — 

Niagara, 3.00@3.25 3.00 
Ohio 

Delaware, 4.00 26.00 3.00@4.00 

Cvlumbiana, 3.00@3.75 2.75@3.50 

Lawrence, 4.00 4.00 
Massachusetts 

Worcester, 2..50@4.00 3.00 

Middlesex, 3.50@4.00 3.00 
Vermont 

Windham, 2.25 1.75@2.00 

Addison, 2.50@3.50 3.00 
Maine 

Kennehec, 2.00@4.00 2.00€4.00 
Rhode Island P 

Providence, 4.00@5,00 3.25@4. 25 
Nova Scotia 

Berwick, 3.50 _ 

Wolfville, 3.50@4.5 2.50@3.75 











Growing Small Broilers. 


[From Page 155.] 

eggs are raised at Owls Nest Farm. There 
are nearly 1000 layers, 750 of which are pul- 
lets. Like the broilers tie eggs are sold to a 
very high grade of private trade in Boston at 
prices ecnsiderably above the market quota- 
tions. <A variety of breeds are kept for lay- 
ing, including White and Black Leghorns, 
Plymouth Rocks and Wyandots. But Suypt 
Woodland intends to get rid of all but the two 
last breeds, because tlle males make much bet- 
ter broilers. Moreover the large and dark 
colored eggs are more satisfactory fur the se- 
lect trade tou which the product is sold. 

The illustration gives a view of the main 
house and some of the branch houses. At the 
right are two houses for chickens, 10 pens in 
each honse. Back of them are three houses 
for laying hens, 10 pens ina house. At the 
left of these 18 a passageway, at the opposite 
side of which branch off three more houses 
for laying hens, and near by is the fattening 
house and the killing house. The large house 
at the front is used for the machinery, in- 
cluding bone mill, charcoal mill, cookers, 
steam engine and pump. 





European Farmers Are Encouraged. 





London, England, Jan 14—The agricultural 
position here is on the whole favorable. The 
first part of the winter has passed under the 
easiest climatical conditions, causing grass to 
continue to giow and no damage to be done 
to the turnips yet in the ground. Another 
result is that there has been less drain on the 
haystacks than if there had been severe frosts 
and heavy snowstorms. So far this year has 
been wonderfully like the opening weeks of 
last year—mild, open weather. The work on 
the farm, however, is more forward, for the 
autumn sowings were done un a large scale 
under the most propitious conditions. A gen- 
eral impression prevails that a larger area of 
wheat has been already sown, and it is so ex- 
tensive that there will be little put in beyond 
the customary area in the early months of this 
year. 

No feature of an exciting character is report- 
ed from the continental markets. On the 
European continent the weather has been 
mild and open, and very little snow has fallen 
in those districts which very rarely escape it. 
The reports from the Argentine are more fav- 
orable and shipments of new grain are looked 
for by the end of Jannary. It is now ex- 
pected that there will be quite sufficient 
home-grown grain to meet the requirements 
of the Australasian colonies, and that there 
may be even a little for export. 

inkcneailinineicane ton 

Storing Away Ice.—Recently we published a 
convenient method for loading ice from the 
water upon a_ sled. 
Here is an excellent 
plan for storing it 
away in the ice-house 
when hauled up on 
the sled. Have a 
sloping runway and a 
‘*carriage’’ big enough 
to hold a single cake. 
Attach a pulley wheel 
to the front of this 
and run a rope 
through it,earrying both ends up into the ice- 
house. Secure one end, and taking hold of 
the other pull up the cake of ice. One man up 
in the ice-house can thus draw up the cakes 
and stow them while another loads the cakes 
unon the little ‘‘carriage.’’ 








TOPICS OF THE TIMES& 


As you sit by your warm fire 
on cold winter nights, has it ever 
occurred to you that your horses, 
hens, cows, and other stock may 
be suffering from the cold? 

Don’t you know that your chick- 
ens will grow faster, that your hens 
will lay more eggs, your cows re- 
quire less grain, and will give more 
milk if kept warm and comfort- 
able; that your horses will be more 
active and do more work if pro- 
tected from the cold? 

You ask what will keep the cold 
out? We advise you to cover the 
sides and roofs of your outbuild- 
ings with Nepouset Waterproof Red 
Rope Fabric. It is very inexpen- 
sive,—costs only one cent per 
square foot at the factory, includ- 
ing nails and tin caps for putting 
it- on,—and it is as wind-proof, 
water-proof, and frost-proof as 
shingles or clapboards. Veponsét 
must not be confounded with or- 
dinary tarred and building paper 
which quickly rots when exposed 
to the weather. 

Neponset Black Building Paper, 
for inside lining, is water and air 
tight, and very inexpensive. Your 
boy can put it on. 





Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 

















No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 


All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. 


Grinds as _ fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any 
jae gage oe five horee.sween, 
tread, steam or wind. Will 
not choke down the smallest 














power. Sold ata low price to 

advertise the fact that we are the largest manufac. 
turers in the world of labor saving farm machinery. 
Send for special offer on this mill and large illus 
trated catalogue of **Hero” and yO ogy | 
Mills, 26 sizes and_ styles Ru, Cutters, Peck’s 
Corn_ Thres spe, ire read wers, Sweep Powers 
Goodhue Galvanized Steel and Wood Wi ind Mille for 
power and pumping, W ood Saws, Corn Shellers, ete. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo St., BATAVIA, ILIA. 

















OR SALE-A choice river farm for tobacco, truck, 
sugar beets and all kinds of crops. 
BOX 65, Chemung, N. Y. 
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th Farmers HANDY WACON 


Company, 
SAGINAW, Mich. 
are makers of 
Low-Down 

Wide-Tire ¢ 


FARM 


TRUCKS. Aico 
METAL 











Have vou seen the Bulietin 
of Missouri State Fxperiment 


WHEELS for 
Station on wide tires? It’s just 


Old Farm Wagons, and 

- out. They made a hundred tests 
All Steel Trucks. to ascertain difference in draft 
Circulare Free. of wide and narrow tires, The 
KvIe photog uphs of the uts made in the ground, then sum it all 
up by saying, * Six inches is the best width of tire fora combina- 
tion farm and road wagon. ‘The three or four-inch tire is unsatis- 
factory mm running over the ruts made by narow tires, inasmuch 
as these ruts are Wide enough at the top to allow the four-inch tire 
to sink down at least a portion of their depth, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the site friction and the draft. The six-inch tire on the 
other hand will run over these ruts and in a few trips completely 
fillthem. From every point of view the six-inch ures will be more 
satisfactory forfurm use. 

‘Lhis is-just what we have always said, and we have never built 
arything but six-inch tires, unless especially ordered. We wish 
also to advise ordering our wood wheels,as you can’t buy durable 
metal wheels wath more than four-inch tread, for there is nuthing 
to support the tire.” 


ELErTR WB 












MADE TO LAST ALWAYS. 


Our perfect knowledge of this wagon and the quality of 
material used in,its construction leads us to declare it 
tobe the NEATEST, STRONGEST, MOST DUR. 
AB pany LON ue? LIV ED, EASIEST TO LOAD 

made. Has our famous straight or stagger spoke 


Electric Steel Wheels 


Wheels have any be of tire, from 2 to 8 og | 
any potatts —— = 60 sen imperNO RE. 
r co ean’t dr a set, a or rot; 
jah ty fs (TIRES ee re ra. Best angle creel 
ounds. rat ¢. 3 

brake 84.00 extra. All F. 6. B. For $25.00 
it has given universal satisfaction and will At REE 
quests exactly. Don’t buy until you get our 
catalogue and prices. Write for them at once. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL GO. BOX 86, QUINCY, ILLS. 


THE FARQUHAR 


L&<7yJl PATENT VARIABLE 
ke Oe FEED 












FBICTION 








Medal and Highest Award at the he World's Columbi: 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


REST SET WORKS IN bo ——. Warranted the best 
Shingle Mills, } dard 
ments of Best Quality at tA prices. Dk 


atalogue. 
seams FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


Sy LARGEST CAPACITY. 

& Most economical, lightest draught, 
midea wastes no grain. Cleans ready 
for market. Send for catalogues. 
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A Spring at Each End 


of a wire mattress won't do. It must “give” 

wherever one chances to touch it. So in wire fence, 

the spring is needed wherever the shock may come. 

The continuous coil principal is the @ only solu- 

Hon. and it belengs to us only. See “ad” in next 
ssue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 



























ACENTS WANTED 






Me CaE SENT ON TRIAL. 


Mention this paper. 





G HARROW. 


For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 

Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible. 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 

To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 

N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., |and 30 So. Canal St., Chloagos 


‘CRUSHER 
& LEVELER 









Millington, New Jersey, 
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HAMLET WORKER, GEDDES, N Y. 
EMPIRE STATE PATRONS CELEBRATE 


History of the Strongest Grange Organ- 
ization in the World-—Its 25th Anni- 
versary at Syracuse This Week—A 
Record of Phenomenal Progress—Some 
Prominent Patrons. 

That farmers are interested in the organiz- 
ed use of their strength is true, and especially 
is it true of the farmers of the Empire state. 
There are 31,000 wembers of 475 live granges 
in New York, whose dues are square on the 
books and who stand shoulder to shoulder 
in the work of ameliorating the condition of 
the American farmer, and at least 20,000 more 
are in line but debarred from active participa- 
tion because of indifference as to paying dues. 

**United by the strong and faithful tie of 
agriculture, we mutually resolve to labor for 
the good of our order, our country -and man- 
kind,’’ is the motto of New York Patrons. 
The record has been a series of glorious suc- 
cesses since the firstsnbordinate grange in the 
United States was instituted, which was at 
Fredonia, Chantauqua Co, in 1868. From 1868 
to 1875, 354 subordinate granges received dis- 
pensations in New York to organize and 
work. In 1875 the craer consisted of 11,723 
Patrons and from that time, when the order 
may be considered as firmly established, the 
growth has been steady and constant. For 
Various causes, granges have, from time to 
time, fallen by the wayside, but as new acces- 
sions have more than balanced the fallen, the 
increase has been constant. As in every 
state, the number of new granges organized 
has varied with the financial conditions of 
the country. The table below shows the ac- 
tual paid-up membership June 30 of each 
year, during the past ]1 years, and the num- 
ber of new granges organized. The nun ber 





ELISHA COOK, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


THE NEW YORK 


of reorganized granges is not given, neither 
are the granges that have become dormant 
during the year: 


GROWTH OF THE GRANGE IN NEW YORK. 


New Mem ber- New Member- 
granges ship granges ship 

1887, 25 10,747 1893, 15 29,925 
1888, 27 12,715 189, 5 30, 246 
1889, 41 14.446 1895, 6 27.837 
1890, 104 18,787 1896, 27 27.902 
1891, 57 24,612 1897, 14 20,276 
1892, 21 28,503 1895, — 31,013 


There are 10 counties containing 20 or more 
granges, one with 30 and one with 31. The 
25 Pomona granges are all strong and flour- 
ishing. ‘Thus the order in New York has vig- 
or, Vital force and elements of perpetuity. 
Included in the list of granges, and represent- 
ed in the table by counties, below, which was 
taken from the secretary’s book, Oct 11, 1897, 
are four with a mewbersbip of over 500 mem- 
bers each, six with more than 250, 12 with 
more than 200 and 35 with more than 100, and 
Walcott grange hus 700. 


Counties Granges Member- Counties Granges Member 

ship ship 
Albany, 3 77 Oneida, 21 1,317 
Alleghany, 2 909 Onondaga, 31 1,073 
Broome, 25 649 Ontario, 14 684 
Cattaraugus, 9 590 Orleans, 1 20 
Cayuga, 6 168 Oswego, 28 2.365 
Chemung, 3 115 Otsego, 21 649 
Chenango, 24 981 Putnam, 2 59 
Clinton, 1 27 Rensselzxer, 1 38 
Cortland, 17 1,01t Saratoga, 7 590 
Columbia, 1 30 Scher ectady, 3 209 
Delaware, 12 281 Schoharie, 10 218 
Dutchess, 6 236 Schuyler, 3 214 
Fulton, + 112 Seneen, 9 1,194 
Genesee, 9 992 Steuben, 22 1,153 
Greene, 1 32 St Lawrence, 20 1,423 
Herkimer, 21 1,445 Sullivan, + 52 
Jefferson, 30 4,206 Tioga, 9 213 
Lewis, 19 1,382 Tompkins, 13 1,523 
Livingston, 3 103 Washington, 2 116 
Madison, 15 482 Wayne, 15 2,606 
Monroe, 15 1,817 Yates, 1 30 
Montgomery, 12 439 Total, 475 31,013 


The grange has made progress during the 





LECTURER E. P. COLE, OVID, NY. 


past four years, its course having in that pe- 
riod increased uninterruptedly by gains in 
membership. Gains the past year have been 
greater than ever. New tields have been oc- 
cupied, new organizations effected in locali- 
ties. from which radiating influence, extend- 
ing into still wider fields, gives promise of a 
larger harvest awaiting only continued work. 

The masters of the state grange since its 
organization have been few in number but 
possessed of rare ability. The first state mas- 
ter was George D. Hinckley of Fredonia, who 
served until 1878, during 1879 W. G. Wayne of 
Seneca Falls, 1880 to 1889 W. A. Armstrong 
of Elmira, i890 to 1893 W. C. Gifford of 
Jamestown, 1894 George P. Cushman, 1895 to 
date, O. H. Hale of North Stockholm. 

In 1891, State Master W. C. Gifford threw 
out the signal for advanced work as follows: 
We are striving to do our work in such a way 
that other classes, and especially professional 
politicians, will recognize the fart we mean 
business. We believe the time has come for 
action, four plain words and energetic work, 
and we propose to stand by the interests of 
our class until equity and justice shall pre- 
vail. The work was then begun in earnest 
and has since been followed up vigorously. 
One of the most successful business enter- 
prises of mutual self-help undertaken has been 
the organization of 

MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


From 1880 to 1888, several mutual fire insur- 
ance companies were organized, some being 
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JOHN D. WIXOM, TRUMANSBURG, N Y. 


managed exclusively by Patrons. After years 
of experience Patrons have found that insur- 
ance against losses by fire is diminished in 
cost to the extent of one-half or more by co- 
operation and wholesome economy of admuin- 
istration. Co-operative fire insurance compa- 
nies are now established in a majority of the 
counties, which as auxiliaries of grange 
growth and perpetuity are proving of inestim- 
able value. The state central organization of 
co-operative fire insurance companies is also 
a grange organization, which controls $150,- 
000,000 insurance in 80 mutual companies 
among 70,682 policy holders, the average busi- 
ness of each company being over $1,500,000. 

There are 19 strictly Patron companies with 
nearly 20,000 policy holders carrying about 
$40.000,000 of insurance. The losses the past 
three years have been $280,169. Cost of in- 
surance has varied from $4 to 6 per $1000 for 
three years; the saving has been frum $149,000 
to 167,000 or over 50 per cent of the premium 
over stock company rates. If all farmers 
availed themselves of this grange insurance, 
the saving would be over $1,000,000 annually. 
A life assurance society has in eight years dis- 
tributed more than $70,000 to beneficiaries of 
deceased Patrons. Recently Chautaugqau Co 
Patrons instituted the Supreme Grange Life 
Insurance Co, which is doing business in all 
sections of the state. : 

A MAGNIFICENT TRADING SYSTEM. 

The New York state grange has the credit 
of originating the best co-operative trade and 
business system for the farmer known to the 
world. Any member of a grange, may, with- 
out a single dollar iuvested, buy in person, or 
on his order, from the best and most reliable 
houses in the country, articles and supplies 
for the farm or household, at actual whole- 
sale prives, or at special liberal discounts un- 
der contracts made by the grange executive 
committee. The grange trade system has 
been adjusted in many other states, with im- 
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mense benefits to its Patrons; incurring as it 
does no risks, and requiring no subscriy tions 
for stocks or shares, no expensive rentals, 
great Salaries, nor responsibilities to meet in- 
debtedness, it becomes a complete system that 
has saved thousands of dollars to Patrons 
and farmers generally. Wherever. the grange 
has been organized it has often reduced prices 
to a whole community in a few days, in 
family and farm supplies, often 10 and many 
times 20 % and changed anany a time crab- 
bed home merchants into most courteous and 
obliging tradeswen. In 1890 the order trade 
amounted to $183,000, and 1891 $219,000, 
many granges uot reporting; increase has 
been steady since. 

‘Lhe order has put its impress upon legisla- 
tion and its committees have done indefatiga- 
ble labor. It is not claimed that all progres- 
sive steps in the interest of farmers have 
been urged by the grange alone, nor that it 
has all the credit for achievement, but it is 
true that Patrons pointed the way and led 
with potent intiuence. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FEATURES. 


Grange interest as manifested in the nu- 
merous large and enthusiastic meetings during 
the year is greatly on the increase. It has 
been difticult to respond to all the calls for 
speakers, while a larger number than usual 
have been ably and admirably entertained by 
members of rare ability and real talent in 
their own counties. There are very few 
grange counties in the state that have not 
wen and women of marked ability, and there 
are the best of reasons for believing that with 
such talent in the country, and a_ pleasant 
and courteous interchange among the coun- 
ties of these able and intelligent speakers, 
musicians and essayists, better and more ben- 
eficial results can and will be obtained for 
the order than to bring speakers from abroad 
at considerable expense. Notable are the 
gatherings at Thousand Island, Park, Chau- 
tauqua and Round Lake. Speakers have cost 
as high as $2500 in a single year. 


SOME OF THE PROMINENT PATRONS. 


Grange workers all over the Empire state 
and Penn will greet with pleasure the pic- 
tured face of Mrs B. B. Lord of Sinclairvilie, 
Chautauqua Co, which is shown on our front 
cover page. Her well known devotion to the 
grange and earnest, enthusiastic work for the 
advancement of the farmers’ organization has 
endeared her to Patrons wherever she is 
known. Mrs Lord was born on a farm in the 
town of Louisville, St Lawrence Co, N Y, 
in 1840. Her parents, Mr and Mis Simeon 
Kilton, emigrated from Taunton, Mass, to the 
then far west in 1823 and settled on a wilder- 
ness farm, which remained their home as 
long as they lived. Her father died in 1840, 
leaving an invalid wife and five children. 
As Mrs Lord was many years younger than 
the other children. she was soon left with her 
mother upon the old hbuomestead, while the 
rest sought homes elsewhere. This early ed- 
ucation in all the details of farm work, both 
in the home and on the farm, she has ever 
counted her most priceless treasure. At 15 
she began teaching, which she followed util 
her marriage. Her husband, B. B. Lord, is 
well known as an importer and breeder of 
Holstein cattle and French . Coach horses. 
Their stock farm at Sinelairville is noted for 
its hospitality as munch as for its fine stock. 
In 1876, Mr and Mrs Lord became members of 
Sinclairville grange. Mrand Mrs Lord nave 
both heen very active Patrons, both holding 
the office of overseer and master. Mrs Lord 
is now serving her eleventh year as its secre- 
tary. She has been deputy of Chautauqua 
Co and is now general deputy of western New 
York. Mrs Lord is also a worker upon the 
State farmers’ institute force. She believes 
that woman’s interest in the institutes is nec- 
essary tuo their greatest success and that if 
their presence is desirable a part of the time 
should be devoted to their special work and 
cares. Above everything else she believes in 
the farm home, its possibilities for happiness 
and in the peaceful lives of its inmates. 

John D. Wixom was bornin Hector, Schuy- 
ler Co, Oct 1, 1864, and has always lived 
within a mile of birthplace. Heis of French 
and Scotch descent and the only son of a pros- 
perous farmer. He was married in 1886 and 
very soon after become a member of 
Searsburg grange. Has been several times 
elected master, and now kolds the office .of 
Overseer both: in Pomona and_ subordinate 
grange. He wasa delegate to state grange 
at Binghamton in 1896 and is much interest- 
ed in grange work and good of the order. 

Hamlet Worker of Geddes is chairman of the 
executive committee’ of central New York 
Pomona granges: |_He is one of the best 
kuown and most popular Patrons of Ononda- 
ga Co, which county is one of the best organ- 
ized in the state. The state grange will find 
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The Terrors of Consumption. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF AN | HOW EVERY READER MAY OBTAIN 


AMERICAN MEDICO--CHEMIST 
AND ITS GREAT VALUE 
TO HUMANITY. 
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THE FREE DR SLOCUM NEW SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 




















THREE FREE BOTTLES OF THE 
NEW -SYSTEM OF MEDI- 
CINE THAT CURES. 
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ALL THOSE WHO USE IT GET WELL. 
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Notse—All readers of American Agriculturist anxious regarding the health of themselves, rel- 
atives or friends,can have three free botties of the doctor’s new discoveries, as re resented in 
the above illustration, with complete directions, by sending full address to Dr Slocum’s lab- 


oratory, 98 Pine street, New York city. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 


Foremost among the world’s greatest med- 
ico-chemists stands Dr Slocum, of New York 
city. His efforts. which for years had been 
directed toward the discuvery of a positive 
cure for consumption, were finally successful, 
and already bis ‘‘new system of treatment’’ 
has, by its timely use,permanentiy cured thou- 
sands of apparently hopeless cases. He has 
demonstrated the dieaded disease to be cur- 
able beyond a doubt, in any climate. Indis- 
putable facts prove that the doctor’s new dis- 
coveries are an absolute cure for consumption 
and all bronchial, throat, lung and chest 
troubles; stubborn coughs, winter catarrhal 
affections; scrofila, rheumatism. general de- 
cline and weakness,loss of flesh and all wast- 





ing conditions; and to better demonstrate its 
wonderful merits, he w:} send three free bot- 
tles (the Dr Slocum new system of medicine) 
with full instructions, to all readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist who send for tnem. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, Manufactur- 
ing Chemist, 98 Pine street, New York, giving 
name and full address. 

There is no charge for medicine or corre- 
spondence-ad vice—strictly confidential. 

Knowing, as we do, of the undoubted effi- 
cacy, We urge every sufferer to take advan- 
tage of this most liberal proposition. 

Please tell the doctur, when writing, that 
you read this generous offer in American 
Agriculturist. , 








itself under obligation for his many courte- 
sies during this week’s session. 

State Lecturer E. P. Cole is well known in 
all the eastern states. His attendance at 
national and various state grange sessions has 
endeared him to Patrons generally. Honest, 
upright and fearless as a champion of farm- 
ers’ rights, he commands the respect and en- 
thausiasm of people of all vocations. 


Wills C. Hatch was a prominent candidate 
fur secretary of the state grange 1n 189%. He 
is a prominent farmer of Onondaga Co, and 
makes a specialty of tease]. Is a past master 
ef subordinate and of Central New York 
Pomona grange and assistant steward of state 
grange. A fu'l sketeh coneerning him was 
printed in the American Agriculturist, June 
6, 1896. 
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NEW YORK. 

Genesee Co Oo—At Bethany, 
vantage of good sledding to draw wheat to 
market at 75c per bu. Oats are worth 25¢, beans 
80c, potatoes 62c. Ilay, bean pods, etc, are very 
low. Many are buying cattle to feed. Apples 
bring top prices. At Pavilion Center, a farm 
of 30 acres with good buildings and within 
half a mile of possoties and railroad station 
recently sold for $2100. There is more water 
in swamps than for several years. Ata re- 
cent auction a dozen or more cuws averaged 
42 per nead. Taxes are a little lower than 
last vear. 

Herkimer Co O—At Mohawk, James Petrie 
sold 2000 yds of stone to Quackenbush.& Beck- 
with, contractors for this section of canal. 
Teamsters are drawing the stone from the 
quarry. Thomas Muldoon has mcved from the 
Walter Getman farm to the Henry Fox farm 
in Columbia. |Good cows are scarce and high, 
30 to 40 per head. Loose hay is 8 per ton.—— 
At Newville, Charles Davy has been carting 
hay for the New York market. Frank Mosher 
has a contract to furnish nearly 50.000 ft of 
luinber to Jacob Zoller, who wilijbuild a barn 
oo the House farm recently bought by him. 
Lewis & Spoor, local millers, have putin a 
new steel gr.nder.——At Norway, dairy prod- 
ucts are low. Nov cheese sold for Te, netting 
factory patrons but 6c. Cows are searee and 
high. The John Murphy farm of 173 acres, 
bought in 1869 for 9000, was sold recently for 
3000 to close an estate. Little maple sugar 
will be made. 


Montgomery Co O-—At Florida, farmers are 
hauling wood and filling ice-houses. W. T. 
Becker has been canvassing this section for 
American Agriculturist. Alfred Dougall lost 
21 tine Shropshire sheep by dogs Jan 16. There 
is talk of establishing a milk-shipping station 
at Pattersonville, this town. There is no mar- 
ket for hay or straw. The Minaville cheese 
factory closed Noy 14 with a larger amount of 
cheese made than for the past two years, a to- 
tal of 44,000 lbs. The average price was 8u per 
lb. Dairying is ‘the farmers’ best hold at 
present.—— At Glen,some have cut and hauled 
w-74, but many still have it to do. A good 
fa. f 175 acres, finely situated, with gvood 
buinuwings but somewhat run down, was sold to 
close an estate for $3600. The farm cost 
10,000 not many years ago. Produce 1s very 
law. 

Ontario Co o—At Seneca, some corn is still 
in fields. Stock is wintering well. Sheep are 
much sought after.——At Phelps, the open 
winter has enabled farmers to do much build- 
ing. Potato buyers pay 65c at car. Only a 
few are selling. Wheat and rye look well. A 
farm in this neighborhood recently sold for 
$75 per acre,an exceptionally high price here. 

Washington Co o --At Jackson, hay.sold at 
from $2 tu 4 per ton at the recent auction sale 
of property of the late A. W. Brown. E. Lew- 
is marketed a load of pork at Waterford at 
5.50 per 100 lbs. The usual farm changes 
will take place this spring. Ice-houses are 
being filled.——At Fort Ann, bnsiness is 
booming. Hay, wood and stone are being 
moved. High water retards canal work. The 
separating station is nearly completed. Im- 
provements are being made on the pulp works. 
Several parties are negotiating for the 
Brayton farm. Goodman Bros ship six to 
seven caus of milk per day. American Agri- 
culturist has the largest-circulation of any 
farm paper in town.——At Easton, James 
Weir is getting out lumber. for a new hog 
house. Ed Flatiey has bought the William 
Murray farm for 3700 E. C. Becker will 
work the Elijah Brownell farm this year. J. 
Birmingham is building a new blacksmith’s 
shop. An effort is being made to organize a 
cream route in the north end of the town to 
supply the new creamery and cheese factory 
at Greenwich. Stock is wintering well. 


DELAWARE, 


Bridgeville, Sussex Co Q—Farmers have 
been unable to accomplish much work during 
the past two weeks on account of heavy rain 
and wind storms. <All the nearby canneries 
have contracted with the farmers for peas and 
tomatoes. One canner alone, H. P. Cannon, 
has placed in the farmers’ hands over 1600 bu 
of seed peas, his cannery having the capacity 
of over 50,000 cans per day. It is the opinion 
of many of the leading growers that much 
money is wasted in the purchase of new va- 
rieties of strawberry plants, taking the nur- 
seryman’s guarantee for their productiveness, 
color, canning qualities, size, ete. An in- 


farmers took ad- 





stance of this fact may be illustrated by the re- 
cent wholesale purchase of plants of the Lady 
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Thompson variety with no knowledge what- 
ever ot the berry. The farmers here invested 
hundreds of dollars in plants only to find that 
the berry was of very light red and nearly 
always with a white side, making it very un- 
desirable for market as well as table. Ali 
strawberry plants should be tested, letting 
them bear at least two years hefore making 
extensive purchases. At first 12 to 50 plants 
are all that will be needed. A firm in Balti- 
more is offering ¢8c per bu for cowpeas. This 
will open up another industry. The cowpea 
ean be profitably grown on any land and the 
saving of the seed does not injure its fertiliz- 


ing qualities.—|W. Connors. 
MARYLAND. 
Farmers Moving on the Legislature. 
BY DR J. MUSE WORTHINGTON, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 





Having 1ead with very much interest your 
editorials and correspondence in regard to 
the corn exposition and the resolutions pass- 
ed by the Illinois legislature tending to the 
same end, I beg permission through your col- 
umns to add my mite in furtherance of this 
great work. 

I am earnestly working among representa- 
tive farmers of our county to get their opin- 
ions regarding this matter, and every man is 
positive the seed distribution has been, and 
is now, a gross fraud and waste of money. 
Any exposition tyat might advance the price 
of corn a few cents would be eminently de- 
sirable. I believe that the vast majority of 
the dwellers on the Chesapeake who have 
raised corn and whose ancestors before them 

raised corn would like to abolish the $100,000 
waste of seeds py the agricultural department 
in Washington and expend that amount to ad- 
vance the corn exposition. 

The legislature of Maryland now in session 
should certainly be made acquainted with 
the wishes of the people. American farmers 
should use with energy and earnest determi- 
naticn modern appliances to overcome those 
great barriers to successful organization, long 
distances and bad roads. A letteror even a 
one-cent postal card with your wish and name 
may intluence your delegates in the Jegisla- 
ture and in congress. Politicians are not all 
as bad as they are painted. Most of them are 
human and are moved to act for legislation, 
good or bad, by the influences brought to 
bear. lt now remains for farmers to get to- 
gether and let their wants be known in person 
in their county and district clubs when pos- 
sible. When absent, communicate their views 
to the club through other members. Can an 
intelligent farmer fail to understand and ap- 
preciate that a few postal cards from leading 
men in the rnrai districts would in many in- 
stances secure invaluable aid and attention 
to their interests? With the millions*of voters 
interested iu agriculture, I must believe that 
they have not done their duty in that state of 
life unto which it hath pleased God to call 
them 


NEW JERSEY. 


What Farmers Want of the Law Makers 


P. H. HARTWELL, HUNTERDON CO. 





During war time and for a few years after, 
we had cheap money or an inflated currency. 
During that time the salaries ot our public 
offcers were largely increased, in many in- 
stances doubled, in order to keep pace with 
the times and cost of living. To-day one dol- 
lar is more than equal in purchasing power to 
two dollars then. Therefore, beginning at 
the top, a material reduction in officers’ sala- 
ries would be in the interest of the whole peo- 
vle. 
: As eight out of every 10 farmers are opposed 
to the building of the expensive stone roads 
provided for in the state aid Jaws, on account 
of the excessive taxation required for the first 
cost of the roads, besides a yearly tax for re- 
pairs at least three times as high as our read 
taxes under the old system, a great majority 
of the farmers believe that this road law 
should either he repealed or so modified that 
a dess elaborate road could be built at a re- 
duced cost. For one, I am gopposed to any 
partnership between the state and counties in 
bnilding roads. It divides the responsibility 
and begets extravagance in construction. If 
the state has money it can expend for roads, 
let the state build the roads, as Massachnsetts 
is doing. If proper economy is used in run- 
ning our state government, $300,000 can be ap- 
plied yearly to building stone roads and the 

ublic service need noi suffer, nor a state tax 

e resorted to. 

The cost of running our state militia is any- 
where from $300,000 to $500,000. Being largely 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 
_ FIVE CENTS ee WORD. ice. C) 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Avriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMEKS WEEKLY. 


The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issne of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepred at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the recular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to co on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large disnlav tyne being used, thus making 
a smalladv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agricniturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











LIVE STOCK. 


jINE LITTER COCKER pag hee PUPS, Beagles, Collies, 

Newfoundland Dog. Pete rian Hares, Glen Mary Strawberry 

Plants, prices low. W. “HOWARD NNGRAM, Glen Mary Stock 
Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





OR SALE—Polond hogs, sows bred to sons of Klever's “= ae 
Geo, Wilkes. Guy Wilkes 2d, Free Trade. service boars, al 
Thinrind hogs and Poultry. Express prepaid. D. B. G ARRIOT T, 

Carrollton, Kentucky. 





ALLFY FA 
ers from tested cows. 


$1000 fis Herts mth 


CUE (STER SWINF, Collie 
PAINE, South Randolph, 


RM. Telstein-Friesians. Calves and Yearling Heif- 
DON. J. WOOD, West Exeter, N. Y. 





. Ww. LOVE- 





oy Poultry, Pigeons, Circulars. 





Op > These ster Pigs and Poultry cheap. JOILN ROHRER, 


Smithfield 








Eccs A AND ) POULTRY. 
TEW WAY to select pullet eggs. ‘om. al who keep hens can now 


raise Jarze flocks eurly pullets to lay while eggs are high. 
Fostps uid, 25 2c stamps. S. IIEMINGWAY, Potsdam, N. Y. 








AMMOTH PEKIN _ DRAKES, Weber Bros. strain direct, 
#1.0 each. White Pivmouth Rock Cockerels, $1.00 to $2.00. 

C. V. SMITH, Marshalls Creek, Pa. 

66(NLIMAX” POULTRY NETTING. strongestand best. Prices 
/ low and freight paid. Send stamp for catalog. JAMES 8S, 

CASE, Colchester, Conn. 














be dn ALE oh Peker dD rakes #1. Eggs in season ae 75 sents 
perset. G “RINGWOOD, Oxford, Butler Co., ¢ 


Sete FOR CIRC. Prize BR. P. Rocks and Lt. 
HUFF, Delaware, N. J. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


TRAWBERRY PL ANTS- Relia ible) Varieties, such as L 
arfield, Crescent, and Mic hel’s Early, send for prices 








Beale: Ey. $1 set. 








rvett’s. 

















RHODES. Central Park 
MHERRY TREES— a eee sweet, Olivet sour, ag 5 <J cata- 
logue. W.C. BRYANT. Nurseryman, Dansville, 
OR SALFE—Superior cabbage seed and asparas —— = SSE 
LIPPINCOTT, Moorestown, N. J. 
TRAWBERRY PLANTS—1 Price list. “WIL- 


varieties. 
LIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARM HELP—Young man. age 26. wishes to hire out on a farm 
the coming season (no dairy), steady and true; address 
. ¥. 


HENRY MINKUS, 267 5lst Street. Brooklyn, 








M"; 1KME N—Do you use the Acme ticket ? If not, why po 2 
Don’t you want the best ? Samples free. H. A. BLAK 
LEE, Hartford, Conn. 


Received 
Many Letters. 


One party writes that from a small adv. inserted in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column cf the American : Agricul- 
turist, he has received a great many letters inquiring 
srices on his stoe k, and while he has made but a few sales 
1e is parents satisfied with the investment so far, and 
says that he expects to make many more sales from the 
inquiries on hand, 








ornamental,it could be reduced one-half with- 
out detriment to the pnblic service. 

It is admitted by nearly everyone that one 
of the chief causes of the high taxes is the 
large amount of property that escapes taxa- 
tion. Therefore our exemption laws should 
be overhauled, and many of them repealed to 
the end that we may have eqnalizaticn of tax- 
ation. The laws should be so amended as to 
prevent railroads from discriminating 
against the individual farmer in the moving 
of freight. Law should provide that railroad 
tickets should be good till used. 


Chatham, Morris Co, Feb 1—Tony Rein- 
hardt’s dwelling-and farm buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire Jan 25. The property was near 
Livingston. His loss was almost tatal, 
only a few of the contents were saved and the 











The fire was start- 


insurance was very small. 
ed by incendiaries. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, I Feb 1—Some plowed 
last week. Fotatoes are moving at 85c per 60 
lbs and buv few are left in first hands. Hay is 
dull with little call for it at present. ‘The 
Southold agricultural association meets every 
week with good attendance. Mneh valuable 
inatter pertaining to the farm is gone over. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Successful Institute—A farmers’ institute 
was held at Mill City, Falls township, Jan 24 
and 25. It opened with Elmer Detrick in the 
chair. Mr Detrick is the chairman of the 
board of institute managers for Wyoming Co 
in place of D. A. Herman resigned. A. 
Young of Columbia county spoke on Reloca- 
tion of roads, the first essential to permanent 
improvement. Enos Hess spoke on The effects 
of lime upon the soil and Education at our 
agricultural experiment station school. Di- 
rector John Swartz ably discussed the graded 
country school question. Hon N. B. Critch- 
field spoke on Treatment for wornout, soils. 
jie said that there is no wornout soil, as the 
ground only wants the rignt treatment to 
bring the plant food already in the ground to 
the surface in good crops. There were several 
essays and recitations by local talent, among 
them Mrs Edith Stark of East Lemon, Mrs 
Amy A. Decker,Mrs Weldon Swallow, Clarks 
Green, Mis Irene Trauger, Miss Lizzie Swartz, 
Miss Mary Knapp and Miss Bertha Dewitt. 
The institute was held in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church and the house was crowded on 
both days. The grange is doing a good thing 
for Wyoming county as the pioneer of the in- 
stitute business. 


OHIO. 





Lawrence Co 0—Wheat looks well and is 
It was put in late, but the weather 
favorable ever since, warm with 
plenty of rain. At present there is a good 
prospect for a fair crop. Stock of all kinds 
in good condition with plenty of feed. Hogs 
are low. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


growing. 
has been 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, Feb 1—The strength in the hop 
market is by no means diminished and the 
past week brewers and exporters have paid 
full late prices for their moderate purchases, 
The receipts of choice grades continuing mod- 


erate, consumers now seem to realize that the 
supply is much shorter than usual. <A_ corre- 
spondent says, ‘*Growers have pressed their 


crops for sale faster than the demand cared to 
take them, which nas given an impression of 
plenty more to come.’’ This opinion is ey- 
idently vanishing. When _ found, strictly 
choice qualities will conmand 20c ur possibly 
above, but this grade is almost nominal. Pa- 
cific coast markets report continued strength 
and at Liverpool, Pacific hops are quoted at 
2a@225c P ‘Ib. 


QUOTATIONS ON sae” AT NEW YORK CITY. 


an 8 Jan 28 Jan 31 
N Y state crop, ’97 choice, ny @20 19 @ 20 19 @20 
Prime, @is 17 @18 17 @i8 
Low to medium, ip 16 13 @16 13 @16 
N Y¥ state crop, 9% choice, 8 @9 8 @9 8 @9 
Prime, 6%@ 7 6%@ 7 6%@ 7 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
Pacific crop, 97 choice, 19 @20 19 @20 19 @20 
Prime, 17 @I18 17 18 17 @18 
Low to medium, 13 @16 13 @16 13 @16 
Pacific crop, 96 choice, 8 @9 8 @9 8 @9 
Prime, 7 7% #7@i% #+%«t @i7*% 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
German, ’97 crop, 32 @45 32 @45 32 @45 
“ 9 crop, 20 @25 20 @25 20 @25 
WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y, Jan 29—I 


believe the position of supply and demand is 
stronger than the market indicates. Owing to 
the liberal supplies coming forward city deal- 
ers cannot believe in reports of scarcity. The 
growers, on the other hand, are sure of better 
markets, but I do not helieve there will be 
much new planting this spring. The town of 
Sangerfield has 428 bales, Marshall 529 bales, 
other towns ufew. Prices 14@15c witha shade 
better in afew cases. 

Matone, Franklin Co, N Y, Jan 29.—The 
’97 crop is nearly out of growers’ hands, per- 
haps about 500 bales remaining in this coun- 
ty, which are mostly held by three growers. 
Hops have not heen bought up so closely for 
many years. Prices range at 6@15c with ex- 
ceptional quality occasionally up to 17c. An 
increased acreage will be poled this spring, 
and probably increased planting. 

BouckvitLE, Madison {Co, N Y, Jan 28— 
The present feeling aniong growers is one of 
strength, and many believe that present rates 
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Secretaries of Associated Charities Say 
~ Dr Greene’s Nervura Cures. 





The Associated Charities Thus Place Dr Greene’s Nervura Above 
All Other Remedies to Cure,—a Real Blessing to the Sick 
and Suffering—The Remedy Which Will Surely Make You 


Strong and Well. 
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No greater proof of the wonderful efticacy 
and great curative powers of Dr Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy among the sick 
and suffering is possible than the enthusiastic 
and glowing reports of the associated charities 
concerning this wonderful medicine and the 
marvelous cures it is everywhere effectiug. 

Mr George S. Wilson, general secretary of 
associated charities of Washington and the 
District of Columbia, and the best known 
man in the country in the field of charitable 
work, reports: 

‘In our work of the associated charities of 
Washington, we have dispensed Dr Green#’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy among the 
sick. 

‘*It has been gladly received and with very 
gratifying results. In one case especially of 
nervous debility the report is very encourag- 
ing. She was also afflicted with dyspepsia. 

‘‘T am pleased to say that all reports that 
have come to my knowledge have been highly 
favorable.’’ 

Grorce 8S. Wmson, Gen’l Sec’y Associated 
Charities of the District of Columbia. 


More enthusiastic still is the report of Mir- 


iam F. Witherspoon, general secretary of the 
associated charities of Worcester, Mass (35 


Pearl street), regarding the great value asa 
medicine of Dr Greene’s Ne1vura and its mar- 
velous powers to cure disease and restore 
health to the people. She says:— 


‘In my work as general secretary of char- 
ities in Worcester, I have’ distributed Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
among the needy poor and sick, and it has 
been received with thankfulness and great 
joy. One poor woman said she bad been try- 
ing to save money enough to buy a bottle,and 
when she fourd I was to give her one, her 
joy and gratitude were great. 

‘*In all cases the results have been as we 
hoped for, building up the feeble, nervous, 
overworked and underfed people who have in 
general no helper. As fai as my experience 
goes 1t has been a real blessing.’’ 

M. F. WirHERsPoon, Gen’l Seec’y Asspci- 
ated Charities. 

In these days when so many ordinary prep- 
arations are advertised,it is a real beneticence 
to the weak, weary, nerve shattered, tired 
and wornout sick and suffering to know pos- 
itively, and to be shown beyond any doubt or 
question, that this one grand remedy, Dr 
Greene’s Nervura, dves surely and certainly 
cure the sick; that it is the best remedy possi- 
ble to take, either if one is only a little out of 
order, nervous and run down, or if suffering 
from more serious affections like nervous pros- 
tration, low blood and vitality, rheumatism, 
paralysis, stomach troubles, hver and kidney 
complaint, female weakness or other weak- 
ening and debilitating disease. In these re- 
ports of tne associated charities is abundant 
proof that Dr Greene’s Nervura does cure the 
people, that it makes thuse who use it strong 
and well, and thatit will cure you if you will 
take it. Don’t fail to try it now. 

Remember that in all cases you can consult 
Dr Greene,35 West 14th street. New York city, 
the noted and successful physician, absolute? 
ly free of charge, personally or by letter. 





will advance, freaching perhaps 22@25c. 
Quite an acreage was planted to hops last 
spring, which will come into bearing this sea- 
son. Present weather conditions cannot prove 
favorable, if continued long. for root winter- 
ing. A few contracts for roots have been 
made, and pole dealers advertise best Canada 
cedar poles at 5 to 6¢ ea. Probably about 1500 
bales of hops remain in growers’ hands in 
Madison Co. Prices 13@15c for ’97, 5c and 
downward for ’96. 


—_———— 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price remains 
28c P qt, surplus $1 39 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Jan 31 were as fol- 
fows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 28,956 895 523 
N Y Central, 16,775 201 296 
N Y. Ont & West, 23,091 710 _ 
West Shore, 14,502 161 332 
N Y. Sus and West, 12.109 180 70 
N Y & Putnam, 2.121 _ — 
New Haven & H, 10.199 287 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 _ _ 
N J Central. 2.450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 = 
H RT Co. 6.295 351 _ 
Other sources, 4.200 _ — 
Total receipts, 164,525 4,105 1,221 
Daily av this week, 23.504 586 174 
Daily av last week, 22.916 556 159 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,556 340 172 











FIELD AND HOG FENCE. 


with or without lower cable barbed. Allherizontal lines 
are cables, not effected by_heat and cold. Steel Picket 
Lawn and 'M.M.S. Poultry Fence, Steel Gates, Posts, etc. 


UNLON FENCE CO, DeKalb, Il. 


of First Quality at a Reasonable Pr 

is that produced by THE CUREKA 
FENCE MACHINE. Saves you all 
the manufacturer’s and middleman’s profit. 
That brings the price of a first class fence 
at 10 to 20c. per Rod to you. 


Circulars and prices free _ applic ation. 
EUREKA FENCE CO. Richmond, Ind. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 








—Wneai— —Cor:— —Oar—~ 
Cash orspot 1898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 
Chicago, _ Tag 274g 220, .23%_ 1684 
New York. 1.08 S4 bg 291, .29 2134 
Bostoh. oF ae) 1 oo p 2 
Toledo 874 2004 22 2333 18hg 
St Louis. 8254 2884 a a 1619 
Minneapolis. 73 25 — 23%, — 
8 Francisco, .60 *1.00 95 *1.1729°1.35 
Lonaon. 454 .4334 wt _ 





*P cental. Other prices P bu. 
PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 
This week Last week One y’r ago 


Wheat. Dn. 36.602.000 37,155,000 49,591.000 


Corn, 40,581.000 41.789.000 21.933.000 
Oats. 15,112,000 14.554.000 13,172.000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No? grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 951 29 23% 
July, 853, 01, _ 


At Chicago, intensification of interest in the 
wheat market has been witnessed the past 
week or 10 days. Compared with the first half 
of January, when quietude prevailed, there 
was marked contrast,and at times positive ex- 
citement. It now seems easily probable that 
the speculative market may show more or less 
congestion for weeks to come, and indications 
point to the possibility of a *'squeeze’’ in the 
Mag delivery, fully asimportant as took place 
in December. 

Aside from 
trayed in our 
there is much 


the legitimate situation, por- 

columns recently, in which 
favorable to producers, there 
are interesting complications in the spec- 
ulative side of the market. The big con- 
centration of cash wheat in the hands of one 
man, approximating 8,000,000 hu.is the center 
of interest. It is generally conceded that the 
bull clique will d» what it can to hold up the 
speculative end of the market, in order to en- 
able it to sell off its heavy accumulation ad- 
vantageously. This condition of things is 
shown in the easy manner in which the price 
of Jan or cash wheat was bid up late last 
week to $110 P buon a very small trade. 
Shorts in May were demoralized and rapid ad- 
vances there naturally followed. The market 
worked close to 1, the figures named being 
substantially higher than any reached this 
winter, but of course sensitive to quick re- 
actions. 

So far as news is concerned, one of the lead- 
ing factors of the past week is the report that 
Russia may actually become an importer of 
wheat,one rumor going the rounds of the press 
to the effect that a cargo has Leen engaged in 
Argentine for Feb shipment. Gossip of this 
character is likely to be greatly exaggerated, 
as Russia is always an enormous exporter, 
and will probably have more or less wheat to 
ship to England and otherecountries under fa- 
vorab’e conditions. Foreign markets exhibit 
considerable strength. Italy apparently needs 
more than her usual import requirements, buy- 
ing chiefly in Russia, and the government has 
recently reduced the rate of duty on foreign 
wheat. In our own conntry the milling de 
mand shows an improvement, but recent high 
prices serve to stimuiate farmers’ deliveries. 
Sales of wheat and flour for export account 
continue on a liberal scale. 

Corn responded slightly to the impetus of a 
higner wheat market, moving up 3c, but sub- 
jected to frequent assaults on the part of the 
buyers who made the most 6f the increase in 
the visible supply. No important changes in 
the situation were developed and activity has 
been lacking for the most part. Exports con- 
tinue liberal, but the trade long since became 
accustomed to that fact. The shipping demand 
is large with transactions on the basis of 
274@28e P bu for No 2in store. May and Jn- 
ly deliveries have sold a little below and 
above 30c. ss 

A fractional advance in oats has taken place 
with a fairly steady undertone present. Lib- 
eral transactions are noticed in cash lots ou 
both home and foreign account. May has sold 
somewhat better than 24c P bu, July 23c, No 
2in store 235@24c. 

Rye advanved 4c to the basis of 464¢ P bu 
for No 2 in store. The strength in wheat 
helned an otherwise sluggish market. On ac- 
count of late free exports holders of rye have 
shown more independence. 

3arley has exhibited moderate activity 
within about a former price 1ange. The sit- 
uation as a whoie is substantially as outlined 
in American Agricultnurist last week. Quota- 
tions cover a range of 27@30c P bu for puor, 
up to 35@4% for choice to fancy malting. 

Though a sraall market,the demand for flax- 
seed has been sutticient to cause a sharp ad- 
vance, No 1 northwestern selling up to $1.32 
® bu, followed by a later reaction. During the 
past fortnight prices advanced 10@12c, and the 
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sitnation is quite unsettled. The demand is in 
part for crusuing account and in part from 
the shorts. Meanwhile receipts, mainly from 
the northwest, continue small. 

Grass seeds have shown little change; tim- 
othy salable on the basis of $2 80@2 85 P ctl 
for contract prime; March cloverseed 525 P 
etl, cash 5@5 10. 


At New York, the grain markets bave re- 
ceived fair attention, and influences at work 


were much the same as those potent in the 
west. Considerable strength has attended the 
trade, not only in wheat and flour, but also 
coarse grains. No 2 red winter wheat $1 074 
@1 08 P bu; No 2 mixed corn 354@56c, No 2 
wixed oats 29@30c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Cattie— —Hogs~. —Sneer— 

1898 i897 1898 1897 1898 1897 
Chicago. P 100 fms, $540 $5 35 $3.90 $3 45 $475 $3 85 
New York. 535 520 410 410 475 425 
Buffaic 52 515 400 38 490 425 
Kansas City, 560 490 375 335 450 370 
Pitispure. 500 500 405 385 475 450 


At Chicago, cattle receipts are fairly liberal 
in the main, and include a good many really 
choice beef animals. <All classes of buyers are 
represented, but the abundant supplies enable 
them to dictate prices to some extent, and the 
market is only steady. Choicé to fancy butch- 
er and export steers are salable about as high 
as at any timethis winter, while common and 
inedium grades are rather slow and subject to 
frequent slight declines. 

The demand for cheap cattle for canning 
urposes, including dry cows, bulls and mixed 
ots, continues good, and sales are at a fairly 
high level compared with the general expe- 
rience of country shippers, taking one year 
with another. The demand for mileh cows 
and springers is rather slack, and only best 
animals sell readily. Choice steers suitable 
for feeding purposes are rather scarce and sal- 
able up to $4 50, with hght, thin stockers 
steady at 3 35@3 60. 
Fey export steers, $5 25 @5 35 
@ood to cn, 11d 

@1450 Is, 

Com to fair. 1M 

@ian Ts. 

Cn to fey cows anc 

neifers 3 7va4 0 
Pair to good cows, 275@385 Milch cows, ea, 

The hardening hog market indicated in 
American Agriculturist a week ago has been 
intensified,and choice lots have sold around 4c, 
the best price in months. Packers and ship- 
pers are all interested buyers, taking hold 
freely, and desirable grades sell at a narrow 
range, ordinary light weights being at some- 
thing of a discount. Good to choice mixed 
and butcher weights $38 80@3 99, ordinary 
heavy packing 3 75@3 8, Iight droves 
3 70@35 85. 

Cousidering the large supply appearing in 
the market every week, sheep are selling very 
well. The demand is excellent and prices 
have advanced tu snch a point that some in 


Revised prices follow: 

Poor to Icy bulis. 82 25@3 90 
2 2543 00 
3 75@4 50 


Canners, 

Feeders. 
Stockers. 410 

3 50@4 25 850 Ths, 

Caives. 300 Ins up. 
Caves, vea.. 


4352500 





the trade are apprehensive lest a break of 
consideruble dimensions take place almost 
any time. Fair to choice western § sheep 


$4 15@4 65, yearlings 4 50@5 25,lambs 5@5 90, 
recent sales including very large numbers of 
good westerns at 5 GO0G5 85. 


At Pittsburg, cattle in about the usual fa- 


vor, and substantially as noted last week, 
with butcher steers salable at $4 25@5; re- 


ceipts Monday 55 cars. Hogs active under a 
good demand; receipts 42 double decks, prime 
medium 4@4 05, best heavy yorkers 3 95@4, 
light do 3 85@3 90, pigs 3 70@3 75. Sheep in 
fair request, Monday’s receipts 20 double 
decks, wethers a shade lower, with prime na- 
tives 4 6044 75; good mixed droves 4 40@4 50. 
Lambs 4 50¢6, with sales of prime western 
around 4 25@4 50. Veal calves 5@5 75. 


At Buffalo, cattle steady with 135 cars re- 
ceived Monday of this week. Butcher weights 


$4 15@4 50. shipping 4 50@5 25; cows and 
heifers 344 25, stockers and feeders 3 25@4, 
Hogs in fairly good demand, Monday’s sup- 


ply 125 double decks. Yorkers sell chiefly 
around 4, mediums 4 05. Sheep market strong, 
but lambs somewhat lower. Total receipts 
Monday 9 double decks. Good to extra mut- 


tons, including yearlings, 4 40@5 10, choice 
lambs 5 50@5 90. 
At New York, cattle moderately active 


and best lots slightly higher. No important 
news developed. Sales on the basis of $4 50@ 
5 35 for good to exira native beeves; veal 
calves 5@8 50. Hogs fair sale at advanced 
prices, 4@4 40. Sheep in usual request at 3 50 
@4 59; yearlings 4 50@5; lambs 5 T5@6 30. 
Marketing Fat Stock—When it comes to 


the final test of all market stock the matter of 








color and pedigree get no consideration in 
casting up the scale of points. Among the cat- 
tle breeders there will be advocates of this 
breed or that strain or the other cross. But 
the butcher’s block is no respecter of ped- 
igrees or peculiar breeding fancies, and is just 
as likely to declare in favor of a snow-white 
Clarence Kirklevington as an aristocratic red 
or roan. Like the brook, it may be said that 
breeds may come and breeds may go, but the 
court of last resort forall, the butcher’s bluck, 
goes on forever.—!A. C. Halliwell, Chicago 
Stock Yards. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, there is a good all-around de- 
mand considering the time of year, this in- 
cluding inquiries for heavy horses to ship to 
the pineries. Choice heavy draft animals 
which recently showed a little reaction have 
recuvered and meet ready disposition. The 
eastern and export demand for fine horses re- 
mains encouraging. Poor to common animals 
ine!Inding ordinary work horses are rather 
quiet and only steady. Quotations are con- 
tinued as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $60@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 40 a 100 
850 to 1150-I1b ehunks, 30a 40 
‘arringe teams, 225@450 
Drivers, 50@275 
Saddle horses, 50@ 200 
Ordinary drivers, 30.@ 65 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, strictly fresh eggs 
27@28e P dz, cold storage 18@19c, poultry 
firm, chickens 74@83c P lb lw, 8@9e d w, 
fowls 8@9c l w, 92@9}c d w, turkeys 105@1l}c 
l w, 12@13he d w, ducks and geese 8@9c | w, 
9@10c d w. Corn 33@26c P bu, oats 26@28c, 
bran $12@13 P ton, middlings 14@16, cotton- 
seed meal 20@21, loose hay 8@10, baled 
7@9 50, oat straw 6@6 50, rye 7@9. Potatoes 
250@2 75 ¥P bbl, red onions 60@65c P bu. 
yellow 65@70e, turnips 20c, cabbage 3@3 50 P 
100, Baldwin apples 2 25@4, Greening 2@3 50, 
cranberries 6@6 50. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 60@70c P bu, onions 





50@60e, turnips 20@302, cabbage 2@$3 P 100, 
aprles 250@3 P bbl, beets 20@25c # bu, 
carrots 20@25c, parsnips s0@35e, Hubbard 


squash 3c P lb. Corn 34c P bu, oats 25@3Nc, 
bran 12 P ton, cottonseed meal 20, louse hay 
10@11, baled 8@10, oat straw 6@7, rye 7@10. 
Fresh eggs 22@23c P dz, cold storage 17@18e, 
chickens 8@10c ® lb! w, 10@12c a w, turkeys 
10@12c 1 w, 14@1lic d w, ducks 8@%c 1 w, 
10@12c a w. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timotliy hay 
$13 P ton, No 112@12 50, clover mixed 
9a9 50, straight rye straw 9, tangled 7@7 50, 
bran 15@16. Fresh eggs 17@18c P dz, chickens 
8a9c P lh, ducks 9@1Mc, turkeys 9} @12c, geese 
8@10c. White potatoes 73@78e P bu, onions 
2 50@2 75 P bbl, cabbages 2 50@3 P 100, tur- 
nips 10@15c P bu, Greening apples 3@3 50 P 
bbi, Ben Davis 3@3 75, cranberries 5@7 50,Fla 
oranges 2@3 ® bx. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Batter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, market quiet, 
liberal supplies of all except best grades. 
Good to ch emy tubs 20@2lc P tb, prints 21@ 
22c. dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, good to ch 
emy tubs 20@2I1c, prints 21@22c, dairy 16@18c. 

At New York, the market exhibits a little 
more strength. Stock as a rule is cleaned up 
welland prices obtained are occasionally 
above quotations. Under grades are offered 
freeiy. Dairy butter rather irregular in qual- 
ity and price. Quotations as follows: Elgin 
and other western creamery extras 20c ? lb, 
western firsts 18@184c, seconds 16@lic. N Y 
emy 19¢, N Y dairy half firkin tubs, extra 
174@18c, Welsh tubs 174@184c, western factory 
extras l4c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet and easy. 
Ch cmy tubs 18¢ P fb, prints 19c, dairy 8@10c. 
—At Cleveland, Elgin extracmy 20@7ic, firsts 
18@19c, Ohio and western cmy 16@17c, dairy 
13@14c.—At Toledo, Elgin cmy 20@22c, Ohio 
and Mich 20e, dairy 14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore. receipts light and 
demand firmer. Fey ecmy 21@22c P fb, ch 20 
@21c, June emy 18@19¢c, imt emy 16@17e, la- 
dles 15@16c, dairy 17@18c. 

At Boston, strictly choice is in comnarative- 
ly light supply and selling at full prices. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Extracmy Vt and N 
H asst sizes 214c P lh, northern N Y asst 
sizes 21c, large tubs 2ic, western 204@2Ic, 
northern cmy firsts 19@20c, eastern 18@20c, 


western firsts 19c, extra Vt dairy 19c, N Y 18c, 
western 14@1é6c, 


N Yand Vt firsts 16@17c, 
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Kidncys and Bladder 


AND URIC ACID OR RHEUMATIC CONDITIONS. 


THE WONDERFUL KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. 
A Free Gift to Every Reader. 


In a recent issue our readers were informed of the discovery of the 
Kava-Kava Shrub, a new botanical product, of wonderful power in 
curing certain diseases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as botanists call it, 
Piper Methysticum, grows on the banks of the 
Ganges river, East India, and probably was used 
for centuries by the natives before its extraordi- 
nary properties became known to civilization 
through Christian missionaries. In this respect 
it resembles the discovery of quinine from the 
Peruvian bark, made known by the Indians to 
the early Jesuit missionaries in South America, 
and by them brought to civilized man. We have 
previously quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, the 

reat authority on these diseases in which he 

escribes the sufferings of both Hindoos and 
Tue Saver VEE ee white missionaries and soldiers on these low, 
7 -KAVAS are 7 « 7 

(Piper Methysticum ) gpd -“ amps and jungles on the Ganges. 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon decaying vegetation 
render these low grounds on the Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle 
fevers and miasma assail the system. * * * The Blood becomes deranged 
and the Urine thick and dark-colored. * * * Life hangs in the balance. 
Then when all modern medical science fails, safety is found in the prompt use 
of Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderful botanical growth relieves the 
Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer, the fever abates, and recovery sets in,” etc. 

The Kidneys may be called the strainers of the human system. 
Their duty is to strain out and separate from the Blood various pois- 
onous substances, such as Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., and cast 
them out of the system through the Urine. If this is not done, these 
poisonous substances dre deposited in the joints and muscles and 
cause Rheumatism and Gout, or they cause diseases of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Bright’s Disease, Pain in Back, Dropsy, Blood Disorders, 
and various other maladies. 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the Kidneys are 
the most fatal and dangerous, and hence the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub—Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys—is 
welcomed by suffering humanity, and its medical compound Alkavis 
universally endorsed by the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe, in which 
{t at once recorded over 1,200 cures in less than 30 days. 

Hon. R. C. Wood, a prominent lawyer of Uowell, Indiana, was com- 
cael — cured of severe Rheumatism, and 
IR idney and Bladder disease, by Alkavis. 

He gratefully writes as follows: 

“Tam now 55 years old and have used various 
kinds of medicines. For the past ten years I 
have suffered from rheumatism, and have suf- 
fered from kidney and bladder trouble for the 

ast five years. Ihave been treated by all our 
Rome physicians and by three different spec- 
ialists, besides having used various so-called 
specifics without receiving the least benefit. 

y bladder trouble became so troublesome 
that I had to get up from five to twelve times 
during the night to urinate. In fact, I was in 
misery the whole time and was becoming very 
despondent. * * * Ihave now used Alkavis 
and am better than I have been for five years. 
SS I know Alkavis will cure bladder and kidney 

Z Pe trouble, and can most ~~ recommend it 
te to allsufferers. * * * Itis the cheapest and 
Hon. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. pest treatment I ever used. I feel so grateful to 











you for the relief I have received that I feel I owe it to you to write you 
this. You are xt liberty to use this as a testimonial if you wish, and I 
will also cheerfully answer all sufferers writiug me for particulars regard- 
ing Alkavis It is a wonderful and grand, good remedy; it is powerful 
and searching, going right to the very root of the disease and driving it out 
of the system, neverto return Try it all ye who suffer and be convimed. 
You will then be as enthusiastic in its praise as Iam. Wishing you the 
succes you deserve, I am, Most respectfully yours. R. C. WOOD, 
Attorney-at-Law and Notary Public. 

The celebrated American physician, Dr. J. M. 8. Thomas, reports 
that Alkavis promptly and effectively cured four well marked cases of 
Bright’s Disease among his patients, and writes: 

“I have fully tested the value of the Kava-Kava Shrub (Alkavis) in Kidney, 
Bladder and Urinary disorders, as well as in Rheumatism and Drop- 
sical Effusions, with the most remarkable and satisfactory success.” 

Among other leading doctors who write of the great curative effects of 
this New Remedy, are Dr. L. F. Calhoun, of Jonesville, La; Dr. J. B. Cypert, 
of Frost, Texas, and Dr. G.C. Prichard, of Phelps, New York who have 
used Alkavis for themselves or their patients with most remarkable success 
in curing Bright’s Disease, Nephritis, Inflammation of the Kidneys or Blad- 
der, Locomotor Ataxia and Rheumatism. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., Editor of the 
‘Religious World,’’ writes of the wonderful curative effects of Alkavis in 
his own case, as it cured him after years of suffering from Kidney and 
Bladder disease and Rheumatism. 

Mr. J. R. Burke, of Clarendon, Arkansas, testifies to his cure of 
Bright’s Disease by the wonderful power of Alkavis. He writes: 

“TI desire to give credit to whom credit is due. In February 1894, I was 
taken with Kidney trouble and my urine was of a very dark cclor and 
heavy brick dust deposits. I was confined to my room ten weeks with 
constant attention of two physicians, who at last pronounced my case 
Kright’s Disease, and incurable. I was advised by a friend to try Alkavis, 
which I did. I was able to work in the yard in a week, and now I am as 
well as I have been in five years.” 

Rey. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, Oswego, Co., New York, 
writes that he had suffered for sixteen years with Heart, Kidney and Blad- 
der disorders, often having to use the vessel sixteen times during the 
night. Alkavis promptly cured him, and as he writes, he now sleeps all 
night like a baby. 

Many ladies also join in testifying to the 
wonderful curative powers of Alkavis in Kidney 
and allied diseases, and other troublesome afflic- 
tions peculiar to womanhood, which cannot 
with propriety be described here. Among these 
may be included Mrs. Susan B. Castle, Poesten- 
kill, N. Y.; Mrs. James Young, of Kent, O.; Mrs. 
Alice Evans. of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary A. Lay 
man, of Neel, W.Va.; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, 
Pa. and Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk River, Minn. 

While Alkavis is well-known in Europe, 
its only importers in this country so far are 
The Church Kidney Cure Company, of No. 409 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. They are Z 
so anxious to introduce Alkavis and prove 
its great value that they = eee = — 
Large Case of Alkavis, prepa y mail, to "ow 
Every Reader of THE AMERICAN AGricuLTuR- *- “astle, Poestenkill, N. Y. 
Ist, who suffers from any form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and Irregu- 
larities, Dropsy, or other affliction due to improper action of the 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs. All readers of this paper who are sufferers 
should send their names and address to the company when they will 
receive the Large Case of Alkavis by mailfree. To prove its wonderful 
curative powers it is sent to you entirely free. 


FREE TO EVERY READER! 
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western imt cmy 16c, ladles 14@15e. Prints 














FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


and boxes 1@2c premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Marketi. 

New York State—At Albany,quiet and firm. 
Full cream cheddars 8@8#e ® th, flats 74@ 
8ic, skins 3@5c, imt Swiss 13@14u.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream 9}@10c. 

At New York, the features of the market are 
much the same as for some weeks past. Quni- 
etude continues with prices on a fairly steady 
basis. N Y full cream large fey 8}@88c, ch 
8@8}c, fair to good 7$@7#c,.common 6}@7c, 
small fey colored 9@9}c, white 9@94c, light 
skims 6@64c, part skims 54@6c,full skims 2@3c. 

Ohio—At Coluinbus, quiet and ‘steady. N 
Y fall cream llc P fb, Ohio flats 19c. family 
favorite 104c, limburger 13c, imt Swiss 15c.— 
At Cleveland, N Y full cream 10@10}c, Ohio 
9@%ec, full cream 93@10c, standards 6@8c, 
skims 3@5c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, 
steady. N Y full cream 9@9fce P 
large size 10@10}c, small 103@108c, 
9hc. 

At Boston, demand continues light and the 
market quiet at abont former prices. Quo- 
tations: N Y small extra 9}4@9}ec P Ib, large 
9@9ic, firsts 8@8kce, seconds 6@7e. Vt small ex- 
tra 9c, firsts 8@8hc, seconds 6@7c, extra sage 
84@104c, part skims 4@5c, western twins 8@9c, 
Ohio flats 8@8hc. 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 


market quiet and 
Ib, flats, 
Ghio 9}@ 





Only moderate quantities of Colorado pota- 


toes are now reaching the middle and eastern 
states. The high rate of freight, 61¢ ® 100 


ibs. Greeley, Col, to New York, restricts the 
movement. 


Such stocks as are on hand in 





the east are meeting fair sale, but some in 
the trade are inclined to complain that the 

is : Black, paimed or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
packages (bags) are too large; furthermore, : ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


strange as 1t may seem, soine customers 
the tubers themselves are too big. 

Potatoes at London are. slightly easier. 
ranging at 50@80c ® bu. ‘There are plenty of 
Belgian and German potatoes in the Knglish 
markets. 

At New York, no change of importance, the 
market holding firm. L I stock $2 50@2 75 P 
bbl, N J 2@2 25 P bbl. or 2@2 15 P sack, N 
Y and western 2 12@2 37 P 180 lbs,or 2@2 25 
® sack, Bermuda, prime 6@650 P bhi, seconds 
3 50@4, Pelgian 7 168-lb sack, N J 


say 


2@2 75 P 
sweets 2 50@4 ® bbl. 


At Boston. the market is fully supplied 
and prices are held fairly steady. Aroostook 
Hebrons, extra 78@80c P bu, fair to good 


and Greeu Mts, 
extra 83c, fair to good 80c, Mich and Minn 
extra 838c, fair to good 80c, N Y White Stars 
and Burbanks 75@78c, western 75@78e, P EI 
Chenangoes 72c, New Brunswick 75@380c. 


GENERAL JIARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission cherges. When 
sold inasmall way to retailers or consumers ap 


advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 
At New York, the feeling is slightly easier, 
although prices are unchanged. Fey red 


$4@5 P bbl, King 3@4 25, Ben Davis 2 50@4, 
Spy 2 50@3 50, Baldwin 2 50@3 75, Greening 








METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


rite for Catalogue. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND BOOTING CO., Ltd, Fhiladelphia’ 








2 50@4, Newtown Pippin 3@5 50, common to 
fair 1 50@2. 

At Boston, supply is ample and demand 
only moderate. Kings $3@4 P® bbl, Ben Da- 
vis extra 375. common to good 2 74@3 25, 
ch Baldwins 3 75@4, fair to good 3@3 50, ech 
Greenings 3 2a@3 75, common to good 
2 75@3 25, western mixed varieties 2 50@3. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED JAN 22. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 


pool don gow pts Total 

New York, 2,064 4,885 — 1,316 8,265 
Boston, 4,756 —_ ce — 4,756 
Portland, 9,512 — _ 567 10,079 
Halifax, — _ _ _ jes 
Total, 16.152 4,885 — 1,883 22,920 
Cor week last yr.29,815 35.989 6,765 5,716 78.285 
Tot’) this sea’n, 380,903 128,918 114,654 93,338 717,813 


Tot’! last sea’n, 
1,247,025 528,473 367,041 166,512 2,309,051 
Beans 

At New York, under pressure to sell. prices 
are easier. Ck '97 marrow $1 324 ® bn. fair 
to good 1 15@1 30, ch '97 medinm 1 124@1 15, 
white kidney 1 45@1 50, red 1 50@1 75, veilow 
eve 1 30@1 35, Cal lima 1 30, ’97 green peas 
70@9c ¥ bu, turtle or Black Spanish beans 
1 45. 

\t Boston, a steady tone continues, with a 
quiet market. N Y and Vt small hand-picked 
pea $1 25 P bu, marrow 1 124@1 15, screened 
90c@1, seconds 80@90c, Cal pea 1 30@1 50, 
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ch h p wedium 1 15, screened 90c@1, seconds 
80@90c, extra yellow eyes 1 20@1 35, red kid- 
ney 1 60@1 75, dried limas 2%e. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand fair and market 
steady at full prices. Fey evap’d apples 9@9}c 
P lb. prime 8}@8jec, sun-dried sheed 3@44c, 
chopped 3a@4ec, cores and skins 2$@3c, cherries 
12@lic P ib, blackberries 4@45r, evap’d rasp- 
berries 11@i4e, huckleberries 6@7c. 

Eces. 

At New York, an easier tone owing to larger 
supplies. Fey selected nearby 21@22c P dz, 
N Y¥ and Pa country marks 20c, western ch 19 
@19}c, refrigerator fall packed 15c. 

At Boston, prices are well sustained under 
continued moderate receipts. Nearby and 
Cape fey 2@23c¢ P dz, ch fresh eastern 21c, 
fair to good 18@%c, Vt and NH ch fresh 2ic, 
Mich and Ind selected 20@2lc, western fresh 
20c,fall held 18¢, refrigerator 16@17e,limed 15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries meeting a mod- 
erate demand. Cape Cod fair to fey 36 0@8 
® bbl, fair to ch in crates 2@2 25, N 
62675 ® bbl, Catawba grapes 6@10c P 
small bskt Oranges fairly steady. Indian 
River 3 50@5 P bx, other Fla 3@4 50, grape 
fruit 5@6 50. Fla pineapples 2@3 P case, 
strawberries 50@75ic P qt. Cal seedling or- 
anges 2 60@2 80 # bx, navels 2 50@3 50, rus- 
sets 3 50@4. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in good demand and market 
strong. Western spring bran 72}q@75c P 100 
lbs. winter 75ec, middlings 774@80c, linseed oil 
meal $24 50425 P ton, rye feed 60@621c P 100 
Ibs,screenings 35@80c, brewers’ meal and grits 
85 @87\e, coarse cornmeal 65@69c, prime cot- 
tonseed meal, delivered at New York rate 
points 2110 P ton. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, a firm market, supplies light. 
Country slaughter, cows 8?@9¢ P Ip, bulls 
7? @8e, calfskins, No 117@18ce, No 2 15@16ce. 
City tallow 33@3ic P lb, country 3)@35jc, 
edible 44c, brown grease 2}@28c,yelluw 2$@3c, 
white 3je. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime grades held about 
steaiy. Prime hay 70a@72sc P 100 ibs, No 1 
65e, No 2 &@60c, No 3 45@50c, clover 
mixed 45@iwWe, clover 40@45c, salt hay 40@45c, 
long rye straw 45@50c, short rye 30@40c, tan- 
gled rye 30@35c, oat 2@35c, wheat 25@35c. 

Onions. 

At New York, firm for choice, others drag. 
Orange Co red $2@2 75 P bag, yellow 2@2! 
white 2@4 50. eastern white 3@6 50 P bbi, red 
2@3 25, vellow 2@3, N Y and western red 2@ 
260 P bbl, yellow 2@2 50, white 3@5, Havana 
3 8 cra, Bermuda 2 75. 

At Boston, a steady demand for choice 
stock, supplies fairly liberal. Native onions 
Mc @31 P bu, ch yellow 2 75@3 P bbl, fair 
to good 2 25@2 50, Spanish 1 25@140 P bu 


a4 


cra, Havana 3 35. 
Poultry. 

At New York, receipts are fairly liberal, 
but the sinall proportion of strictly choice 
keeps the market firm. Live poultry: Fowils 
10c P tb, chickens 84c, roosters 6c, tur- 
keys 10c, ducks 40@65c ® pr, geese $1@ 
1 50, pigeons 15@20e. Dressed poultry: Fey 
western turkeys 11@13c, Phila chickens 10@ 
13c, N J prime 10@10}c, N Y and Pa 9@10c, 
western 9@94c, N Y and Pa fowls 84@9c, west- 
ern 85@9c, ducks 9@10c, geese 7@9c, squabs 2 
@3 25 P «az. 

At Boston, under moderate receipts, the 
market continues firm. Fresh killed: North- 
ern and eastern chickens, ch large 14@1l5c ? 
lb,common to good $@10c, extra fowls 11@12c, 
common to guod 8@10e, ducks 8@10c, geese 
8@10e. Western dry packed, drawn and 
heaied: Ch small turkeys 13@14c, fair to 
good 11@12\c, ch cbickens 10@1l1c, fowls 
9@10c,ducks 7@10c, geese 7@8c. Western un- 
drawn: Ch turkeys 123@13}c, chickens 
92 10c,fowls 8@9c, roosters 6$c, ducks 6@8c, 
tame pigeons 75c@1 P pr. Live poultry: 
Chickens 8@9c, fowls 9c, roosters 5c. 

Vegerabies 

At New York, local wiuter vegetables in 
moderate supply and about steady, southern 
in light receipt. Brussels sprouts 5@10c P qt, 
local beets 75e@$1 P bbl, celery 35@50c P dz, 
N Sana LI cabbages 2 50@3 50 P 100, red 
121 30 P bbl, southern lettuce 3@6 P bbl, 
marrow squash 1 25@1 50 ® bbl, Hubbard 
15021 75, parsnips 50c@1 P bbl, turnips 
40 @80c, washed carrots 1 25 P bbl, unwashed 
1@1 12, spinach 1@2 P bbl. Hothouse prod- 
ucts: Cucumbers, good to fey 1@2 50 dz, 
mushrooins 15@40c P ib, tomatoes W@25c, 
rhubarb 10c, lettuce 75c@1 P dz, radishes 


1@2 50 P 100 behs. 


COUNTRY 
/ THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Producers Take Positive Action. 





At the meeting of representatives from local 
sections of the Five States milk producers’ as- 
sociation, held Jan 27-28 in New York 
city, uearly all the transportation lines 
bringing milk tothe metropolis were repre- 
sented by strong delegations of producers 
along these lines, and wuch good work 
of an initial character was accomplished. 
The president gave ai short review of 
the work done by the association so far, and 
invited suggestions as to the best methais of 
perfecting the organization. In response tu 
this a commun) ation was read fiom Editor 
Myrick of Amwet.can Agriculturist, in wiich 
he embodied a number of suggestions helpful 
to the work of the producers. He insisted 
that it is not too late to widely extend the as- 
sociation before urgent farm work is at hand, 
and that the producers may accomplishnuouch 
during the spring and sui wer. 

Commenting on Mr Myrick’s communica- 
tion, Mr L. H. S. Martin spoke in the highest 
terms avout the great good which American 
Agriculturist bad done in working up this 
movement for the betterment of the farmers’ 
condition,and which it, no doubt, would con- 
tinue tov promote. He aiso stated thatasa 
result of the work of the association farm- 
ers in several sections had already reveived 
more inoney for their wilk than they conld 
have had otherwise. He was receiviug 25 and 
more letters every day from farmers all over 
the country, expressing their eagerness tu or- 
ganize. Mr Coon explained the workings of 
the Little York union, which bas proved quite 
satisfactory. W. V. Ranger spoke of the 
difficulties in bringing farmers together when 
there is any money outlay required, as many 
of them are in debt, while the dealers are al- 
Ways ready to combine for tne protection of 
their mutual interests. After some further 
discussion on this snbject, J. A. Hulsizer 
moved that a committee be appointed to form- 
ulate a plan of action. 

This report consisted of the slightly mod- 
ified constitution of the furmer milk union. 
Mr Martin stated that the object in view was 
to form an assvciation of farmers, as out- 
lined in American Agriculturist, to co-operate 
with the dealers and health authorities rather 
than to antatgonize them. E. J. Seeley 
presented a minority report in which he stated 
that the milk trust had already been formed 
and a capital of 15 million dollars subscribed. 
This would practically wipe out the ex- 
change, and, 1n his opinion, the interests of 
the milk producers could not be better served 
than by conferring with the managers of the 
trust. He was opposed to the forming ofa 
stock company the ofticers of which handled 
allthe money contributed by the members. 
He preferred to start with the local nnions and 
let them manage their own affairs as they 
deem best, and then form branch unions con- 
sisting of delegates fruin the local sections; 
the central union to consist of delegates from 
the branch unions. Mr Wells empiiasized 
the importance of providing for the disposal 
of the surplus milk, which could best be 
accomplished by establishing lucal creaimeries 
owned by the producers. Mr Coon was of the 
opinion that farmers need not be afraid ofany 
syndicate, however strong, if they will stand 
together, and the trust would gladly meet 
them half way. 

After a lengthy discussion, in which 
nearly all present participated, the report 
was laid on the table, anda new commit- 
tee appointed with instructions to harmonize 
the two propositions as much as _ possible. 
The second report as finally presented fol- 
lows: 

This association shall be known as the Five 
States milk producers’ association, to sell and 
purchase miik and other dairy products. It 
shall be composed of local unions, branch un- 
ions and acentral union. The membership 
of the local unions shall consist of persons in- 
terested in the production ot wilk about any 
station along the transportation lines carry- 
ing milk into New York city and shall pay 
their dues and conform to the rules and regu] a- 
tions as adopted by the local union which they 
propose to join. Any person becoming a 
meinber of any union and refusing tv pay dues 
and conform to the established rules and reg- 
ulations as aforesaid shall forfeit his mem ber- 
ship and all rights and privileges. The mem- 
bership of the branch unions shall consist of 
two persons elected from each local union 
along the transportation line on which the lo- 
cai union is located. The membership of the 
central union shall consist of members elect- 
ed upon the following basis: Each branch 
union sbali be entitled to one member in the 
ceutral union for every 1500 cans on daily 
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shipment or major part thereof; every branch 
union shall be entitied to at least one mem- 
ber. 

The duties of the local unions shall be to 
elect the members of the branch unions and 
see that the milk is pure and in gveod order 
when shipped to market: The duties of the 
branch unions shall be to elect the mewbers of 
the central union and to attend to all matters 
necessary relative to the transportation of 
milk. The duties of the central union shall be 
to have a yveneral supervision of the whole 
work; righting wrongs; correcting mistakes; 
adjusting differences; and arranging with the 
parties buying or handling tbe milk of the as- 
sociation relative to prices, payments, surplus 
milk, ete. This union shall have the power to 
amend or alter this constitution at any 
time upon the recommendation of the central 
union, but cannot be so altered except by a 
two-thirds vote of the local unions. 

Considerable difference of opinion existed 
as to the ratio of representation in the central 
union. Several of the members were in favor 
of giving each line of transportation only oue 
delegate,” but finally the constitntion was 
adopted as given above. The drafting of by- 
laws was left in charge of the original com- 
mittee on organization which continues 
its work. At the close of the meeting a coim- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs Seeley. Martin, 
Coon, Wood and Wright, called upon Mr J. D. 
Gilmor of the milk trust, by whom they 
were cordially received. Mr Gilwor gave a 
brief outline of the plans of the trust, and 
how by concentration the interests of both 
parties could be promoted. It was a plain, 
clear business talk, which made a reassuring 
impression upon the members of the commit- 
tee. Asa whole the outcome of this meeting 
ought to be highly satisfactory tothe members 
of the association. And if the milk producers 
display only a fraction of the business tact 
and co-operative spirit with which the trust 
manages its affairs, a bright and prosperous 
era will soon dawn on thousands of dairy 
farms. 


An Open Letter to Mr Martin—On receipt of 
my copy of American Agriculturist I turned 
lo see if it contained anything from you as 
usual. I saw you had been on a tour through 
some of the milk sections and said, ‘‘Good, I 
guess Mr Martin is going to do something 
yet.’’ But when I read along [I learned your 
visit was not so much to organize as to get 
good men to represent these sections in the 
next meeting to be held at New York city. 
Now, Mr Martin, I suppose uo one is eligi- 
bie to membership in any local branch unless 
he is a genuine milk prodneer and seller and 
no one would be admitted to the meeting un- 
less aduly appointed delegate from some 
branch ofthe &# SM P A. If so, how is any 
milk dealer going to getiuto that convention? 
Then you propose to send out a private letter, 
to whom aud for what purpose we do not 
know. Nordo we know how you feel about 
the matter; but we of the Lemon branch are 
not ashamed of the stand we have taken. 
Now, Mr Martin, if you will bestir yourself 
ina way that seems likely to accomplish 
something, we stand ready to assist you with 
our time and money.—{R. H. Atkinson, Wyo- 
ming Co, Pa. 








Substantiaily the old offcers were reelected 
at the recent meeting of the New York consoli- 
dated milk exchange. These included Pres- 
ident, -W. A. Wright of Brooklyn; vice pres- 
ident, John A. McBride of Deckertown, N J; 
seoueeney George T. Walker of Middietown, 

At Philadelphia, the 1897 receipts were 
93,959,000 qts compared with 96,475,000 in '96, 
about the same quantity in ’95, and 98,539,000 
qts in 794. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Irritation of the Throat- and Hoarseness are 
immediately relieved by ‘“‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.”’ Have them always ready. 


For People Who Do Not Raise Chickens but 
who would like to, either fur pleasure or prof- 
it, as well as for people who owa poultry, the 
catalog of the George Ertel company of Quin- 
cy, Ill, is deeply interesting reading. Written 
in a bright, crisp, story-telling style, it makes 
perfectly plain to the most hurried reader 
just what a perfect incubator should be and 
just how a perfect brooder should be put to- 
gether. It tells of the opportunities for mak- 
ing not only ‘‘pin money,’’ but a competency 
from the pursuit of chicken raising, and by 
its description of the Improved Victor incu- 
bator, it shows the way to engage in the busi- 
ness, to a certuin extent, without interfering 
with one’s regular vccupation. The catalog 
will be sent free to anyone who writes for it 
and mentions this paper. 
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homes. Jt is their business 
know the-sad side, sor- 


z 
to 
rows and sufferings. As con- 
fidanut, confessor and comfort- 
r, they learn the truth as 
@ evea the physician often fails 





Leading Cleroymen of Every Denomination Use and Advise Paine’s 
‘ Celery Compound, 





ey 
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Like Goldsmith’s parson who 

Tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds and led the way, 
great preachers throughout the country have 
been the most untiring and earnest in telling 
the truth about Paine’s ceiery compound, in 
urging sick people to use it, and at the same 
time they themselves have employed the great 
remedy in their own homes with results that 
have steadily kept up their faith in its health- 
giving powers. 





It is.significant that Paine’s celery com- 
pound stands alone as the one remedy that is 
freely used in the homes not only of clergs- 
men, but of all liberally as well as profession- 
ally educated men; pbysicians,lawyers, school 
teachers and others, while every other remedy 
purporting to accomplish equal results, is 
promptly shown the door. 

No class of men have the public good so 
disinterestedly at heart as clergymen; none 
others see so intimately the affairs of so many 








e 
to do. 

And clergymen recommend 
Paine’s celery compound 


wherever they enter a home 
where some member needs a 
general building up of the 
body, a. purifying of the 
blood and a strengthening of 
tired nerves. 

Another great preacher, the 
Rev S. Domer, pastor of St 


Paul’s English Lutheran 
church, Washington, D C, 
says: 

WAsHINGTON, DC, 


May 15, 1897. 
Wrtts, RicHarpson & Co, 

Gentlemen:--Have taken 
Paine’s celery compound as 
atonic, and am pleased to 
certify that so far as I have 
been able to test it I have 
found it quite satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, 
S. Domer. 

St Paul’s English Lutheran 
Church. 

It cannot be repeated too 
often that the stomach is the 
fountain which supplies ev- 
ery nart of the body. If the 
stomach is sick, the brain, 
heart, liver, bowels and kid- 
neys arealisick. The trouble 
may all be felt in one spot; 
it may be in the stomach 
itself, or it may be in the 
brain,or in a rheumatie mus- 
cle. It will be felt in the 
weakest place. Paine’s cel- 
ery compound is fully compe- 
tent to correct all such disor- 
dered conditions of the stom- 
ach, and to restore a healthy, 
hearty tone that will enable 
it to meet every demand 
made upon it by hard worked 
brain, heart and nerves. 

A dyspeptic stomach can- 
not furnish sweet, healthy 
chyme, as the digested food 
is called, but acids and 

oisonous gases, and the 

Tain and nerves thus get 
poison instead of fooa. It 
is not food swallowed, but 
food well digested that pro- 

duces flesh and blood. Paine’s 

celery compound disposes the 
body to take on flesh. | It 
makes the breath sweeter, the 
strength more enduring, the 
body pluwper anu the spirits 
better. 

Tbyspeptics and nervous, 
sickly persons, whose whole 
lives are a failure, both as tu 
enjoyment and usefulness, 
onght to learn how closely 
their debility,aehes and pains 
depend on their general 
run-down condition, and that 
the sensible, lasting cure can 
only come from building up 
their general health and con- 
stitution. This is the grand 
mission of Paine’s’ celery 
compound. It cures neural- 
gia, rheumatism, stomach 
troubles, blood diseases and 
headaehes by this enlightened, 








WT emcees 
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broad treatment. Pure blood 
and plenty of it, quiet, sat- 
isfactoriiv fed nerves and 


a condition of the brain that 
makes sound, sweet sleep a 
safeguard against all nervous troubles come 
when Paine’s celery compound is used. 

If you are ‘‘ played out,’’ to use a _ forcible 
street phrase, can’t digest, can’t work and 
have lost courage, Paine’s celery compound 
will show itself to be the best friend you ever 
had. It will enable you to forget your stom- 
ach, and will do for you what it has done for 
so many others—make you again a healthy, 
active man or woluan. 
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Master Cornille’s Secret. 


Translated from the French of Alphonse 
Daudet by Rosa G. Abbott. 


Mamai by pame,who comes 
occasionally to sitan hvur 
and take a social glass with 
the ovher 


* OLD fife player, Francet 


me, told me 
evening of a little village 
drama, of which my old 











windmill has been a silent 
witness during the last twenty years. 

I was mune}: touehed by the goodman’s sto- 
ry, and I am going to try to tell it you exact- 
ly as I heard it. Imagine for a few moments 
that you are seated before a bow] of steaming 
punch of delicious aroma, and that it is the 
old tife player who is talking to you. 





Our country, my good sir, has not always 
been a stagnant place of no renown,as it is to- 
day. Formerly it enjoyed a tremendous muiil- 
ing trade, and for leagues round about the 
farmers brought us their wheat to grind. Wind- 
mills covered ail the hillsides, and from right 
to left one could see the great wings whirling 
above the pines before the breath of the north- 
west wind; the procession of little mules load- 
ed with sacks winding up and duwn the hill- 
paths; and all the week long it was delight- 
tul to hear from the hights the hum ofthe 
sweeps, the creaking of the shafts and the 
Geeho! Geeha! of the mill hands. On Sun- 
day we would go to the mills in troops, where 
the millers would treat to Muscat. The women 
were beautiful as queens in our eyes with their 
fichus of lace and their little golden crosses. 
I carried my fife and we dancea the country 
dances away into the night. You see, those 
windmills were at once the delight and the 
wealth of our country-side. 

Unhappily for us, some Frenchmen from 
Paris conceived the idea of establishing a mi- 
noterie, or steam flouring mill, on the Taras- 
con route. All very new! All very fine! Our 
peasants began to send their wheat to the 
steam will,and the picturesque old windmills 
were thrown out of work. For some time they 
attemnted a struggle for life, but steam was 
stronger, and one afterthe other, they wére all 
obliged to shut down. We no longer saw the 
processions of little mules. The millers’ 
pretty wives were compelled to sell their golden 
crosses. No wore Muscat, no more dances. In 
vain the wind whispered and murmured; the 
great wings rev.ained inert and immovable. 
Then, one tine day, the district authorities 
swept away the ancient structures, and in 
their places sowed the vine and the olive. 

However, in the midst of the general de- 
struction, one windmill bad held firm ground, 
and continued to whirr courageously in the 
face of the new tlour merchants. This was 
Master Cornille’s mill, the same one in which 
we are sitting at this: moment. 

Master Cornille was*an old miller who had 
been living for sixty years in the flour; and 
who was much enraged at the new order of 


things. The installation of the minoteries, or 
steam mills, had almost bereft him of his 
senses. Fora week he continued on an ex- 


cited run about the village,endeavoring to in- 
cite a mob, and crying with all his might that 
Provence would unquestionably be poisoned 
with the flour of the new steam mills. 

‘*‘Do not trade with them,’’ said he. 
‘*Those brigands, in order to produce flour, 
employ steam, which is an invention of the 
devil; whilst I work only with the north wind 
and the northwest wind, which are the 
breath of Almighty God.’’ And he poured 
forth in a similar mannera multitude of ex- 
cited words in favor vf windmills, to which 
nobody paid much attention. Then. in a tow- 
ering rage, the vid man buried himself in his 
windmill. and lived all alone like a wild 
beast, refusing even the presence of his little 
granddaughter Vivette. 

She was a child of abont fifteen years, who, 
after the death of her parents, had no other 
relative left in the world than her grandfa- 
ther. The poor little giri was obliged to work 
for her daily bread, and she therefore under- 


took the performance of light labor at the va- 
rious farms during the harvest time, 


the 
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hatching periou of the silkworms, or the gath- 
ering of olives. And yet, ber grandfather had 
seemed to Jove her well; and he often walked 
four leagues under a burning sun, to see her 
at the farm where she was employed. When 
seated near her, he would pass’ hours in 
mournfully watching her, with tears in his 
eyes. 

The general feeling among the peasants was 
that the conduct of the old miller toward Vi- 
vette was instigated by avarice; and that it 
was a dishonorto him to permit his only 
granddaughter to shift about thus from one 
farm to another, exposed to the familiarities 
of the workmen, and to all the humiliations 
of a life of service. It seemed disgraceful too, 
that a man of Master Cornille’s social stand- 
ing, who had, until then, been widely respect- 
ed, should now appear in the streets like a 
wandering bohemian, barefooted, his cap in 
holes, his blouse in rags. And the fact was, 
that on the Sabbath, when we saw him come 
to mass, we were ashamed of him; we,his old 
comrades. And Cornille felt it so keenly 
that he dared not come forward to sit with us, 


but remained with the beggars in the rear of 


the church, near the holy water font. 

In Master Cornille’s hfe there was sonre- 
thing mysterious. For a long time no one 
had taken him any grain, and yet the arms of 
his mill continued to labor onin the old man- 
ner. In the evening, we often encountered the 
miller driving before him his mule,laden with 
heavy sacks of flour. 

**Good evening, Master Cornille,’’ cried the 
farmers. ‘‘ You still find grist for your mill, 
then?’’ 

** Just the same as ever, friends,’’ answered 
the old man with a jocularair. ‘‘God be 
praised,it is not work which is lacking.’’ 

Then if he were asked where the devil so 
much work came from, he placed his finger 
on his lips, and replied gravely: ‘‘Hush! not 
aword! I am working for export trade.’’ 

That was all we could ever get out of him. 
As to putting one’s nose inside the mill, it 
was useless toeven dream of it. Little Vi- 
vette, herself, was never allowed to enter. 
When we passed, we saw the door always 
closed, the hnge wings perpetually wheeling 
about in circles, the old mule lazily bronsing 
the turfin the foreground, an a very iarge 
and very thin cat taking her sunbath on the 
window sill, and looking at us with ber great 
wicked eyes. 

All this breathed of a mystery, and caused 
muéh gossip. Each person had his own ver- 
sion of Master Cornille’s secret: but the nrev- 
alent idea was that the windmill contained 
more money bags than flour bags. 

At last, however, the secret was reveal- 
ed in the following manner. As I ofii- 
ciated at the village dances in the canacity 
of fife player, I perceived one fine day 
that my eldest boy and the httle Vivette 
were much in love with each other. To tell 
the truth, I was by no means displeased; be- 
cause, after all,the name of Cornille had always 
been held in honor among us, and then, it 
would have been a continual pleasure to see 
the pretty little sparrow Vivette abont my 
house. Only, as the youthful lovers were so 
frequently together I wished to conelude the 
affair as soon as possible; and therefore I de- 
parted for the old windmill in order to confer 
with the grandfather. But you should have 
seen the way he received me, the old sorcerer. 
It was impossible to make him open his door. 
I shouted through the keyhole my reasons for 
coming to him, bnt to no purpose; and all the 
time his knave of acat swelled and scowled 
at me like a malignant demon froin her win- 
dow above my head. 

The old man would not permit me to finish 
my words, but called to me in the most unciy- 
il manner to return to my flute; that if I was 
in haste to see my boy married, I could seek 
him a wife from among the daughters of the 
steam flour merchants. 

Just imagine how hot my bloed grew at 
these 1nde words! But I had sufficient wis- 
dom to contain myself; and leaving the old 
fool to his windmill, I returned to announce 
my ill Inck to the children. The poor lambs 
could scarcely believe me. They asked my 
permission to go together to the mill, in order 
to soften the grandfather’s heart,and lay their 








case before him. I had not the courage to 
refuse them, and the lovers departed. 

On arriving at the windmill,they found that 
Master Cornille had just goné away. The door 

yas securely fastened, but the good old fellow 
on departing had left his ladder on the out- 
side, and the idea occurred to the children to 
climb up to the window and look arounda 
bit,in order to discover what had been going 
on in the now famous mill. Wonderful to re- 
late, the intenior of the windmill was quite 
empty. Nota bag; nota grain of wheat; not 
the least morsel of flour clung to the walls,nor 
upon the spider’s webs; nor could there be 
detected the slightest trace of that warm, 
sweet odor with which crushed rye always 
perfumes a mill. The main shaft was covered 
with dust, and the large thin cat was slumber- 
ing tranquiliy upon it. 

The lower room had the same air of poverty 
and destitution. A wretched bed, a few rags, 
a morsel of bread upon the step of the stair- 
way; and more pathetic than all beside,in a 
corner stood several bursted bags from which 
were escaping bits of generai rubbish and of 
white earth. 

This, then, was the secret of Master Cornille. 
It was this plaster that he had conveyed aiong 
the highways at twilight, to save the honor of 
the old windmill, and to make his neighbors 
believe that he had been grinding flour. 

Poor old Cornille! Poor old windmill! for 
a long time the steam mill had monopolized all 
the custom. The huge wings turned as of 
old, but the hopper was empty. 

The young people returned in tears, to re- 
late to me all that they had seen. My heart 
ached atthe recital. Without losinga moment, 
I 1an among our neighbors, telling$ them all, 
in a word; and we agreed to carry instantly 
to the Cornille windmill all the rye we could 
muster in our houses. 

No sooner said than done. The village 
turned out en masse, and we began the ascent 
of the hill with a procession of mules loaded 
with wheat; veritable wheat, mind you. 

The will was wide open. Before the door 
Master Cornille was sitting, shaken with sobs, 
his head burned in his hands. On returning, 
he had discovered that some one had entered 
by the window an that his sad secret was 
now public property. 

‘*Unhappy man that I am,’’ he was saying 
to himself. ‘‘Thereis now nothing left me 
but to die. My mill is dishonored.’’ And he 
groaned in a way torend our souls; calling 
his mill by all sorts of endearing names, and 
talking to it as if it were in truth a person. 

At this moment the mules appeared ‘in 
sight, and we all began to shout aioud as in 
the old days: 


**Oho! for the mill! 
Oho! Master Cornilie!’’ 


”? 


And then the bags were 
door, and the beautiful 
spread about on all sides. 

Master Cornille opened his eyes very wide. 
He seized some of the grain in the hollow of 
his old hand, and exclaimed, laughing and 
crying at the same time: ‘‘It is wheat! 
Heavenly father, it is zood wheat! Leave me 
while I feast my eyes upon it.’’ Then turning 
toward us: ‘‘Ah; I knew very well that you 
would come back to me. All those steam men 
are thieves.’’ 

We ionged to carry him to the village in 
triumph. 

**No, no, my friends;’’ said he, ‘‘first of all 
I must give my mill something to eat. Only 
think, how long it has been since she has had 
auy food between her teeth.’’ 

Our eyes were filled with tears to see the 
poor old fellow hurrying about to right and to 
left, emptying the bags and watching the hop- 
per, while the grain was crushed, and the fine 
sweet dust was wafted about on all sides. 

To do ourselves justice, we never from that 
day ieft the old miller without work. When, 
one morning, Waster Cornille was found dead, 
the wings of our last windmill ceased to turn, 
this time forever. Cornille dead, nu one came 
to take his place. What can you expect, sir? 
Everything comes to an end in this world,and 
we must admit that the day of windmills has 
passed, together with the old stage-coaches of 
tne Rhone, the ancient court ceremonials, and 
the waistcoat ornamented with huge flowers. 


heaped before the 
shining grain was 
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DR. AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. 





TO MAKE 
HAIR GROW. 


Is your hair dead or sleep- 
ing? Therose of jordan, with- 
ered and dry, looks dead, but 
under proper conditions it be- 
comes a living flower. The 
hair may fade or fall, the scalp 
become denuded in whole or 
part, of its covering, and yet 
the hair may not be dead, but 
only sleeping, lacking strength 
to grow; yet needing only the 
proper conditions to be re- 
newed in all its vigor. 

How can these conditions be 
supplied ? 

The conditions are that the 
life inhering in the hair bulbs 
and cells shall be moved from 
passive existence to active be- 
ing. It is by fulfilling these 
conditions that Dr.Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor has won the foremost 
place among hair restoring 
preparations. 

Vigor is life in action. 

Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor is 
named forthe remarkable 
property it possesses, of com- 
municating energy to the be- 
numbedhair-producing organs, 
waking them to activity and 
nourishing them to growth. 

The portrait of Mrs. J. A. 
Parmelee, Le Roy, N. Y., oc- 
cupying the center of the page, 
offers a fair example of the re- 
sults following the use of the 
Vigor. Under date of Dec. 
20th, 1897, Mrs. Parmelee, 
writes: 








*“T can testify to the merits of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor as it has done a great deal 
forme. My hair was falling out and 
every time I would comb it a large 
handful of hair would come out. At 
last I thought I would try Dr. Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor and I purchased a bottle. 
I only used a part of it when my hair 
stopped coming out and a new growth 
started. My hair is now about three 
feet six inches long and in good con- 
dition.’”—Mrs. J. ALBERT PARME- 
LEE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


“Last winter I discovered a bald 
spot on my head as large and bright 
as a silver dollar. A few applications 
of Ayer’s Hair Vigor started a healthy 
growth of hair and in ashort time the 
disappearance of the bald spot wasa 
subject of wonderment to my friends 
and pleasure to myself.”—A. M. AL- 
LEN, 3116 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor prognces a 
new growth of hair on my head when 
searlet fever had entirely destroyed 
the original stock. My head was bare 
from the crown to below my ears; 
not one hair to be seen. Soon after 
commencing to use the Vigor, I no- 
ticeda fine silky growth starting out 
and within three months I had as 
good a head of hair as I ever had in 
my life. It surely is an excellent hair 
restorative.”—OSCAR ANDERSON, 
red Wing, Minn. 


“For five years I have been selling 
Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor under a posi- 
tive guarantee that it would produce 
hair on a bald head and restore gray 
hair to its natural color. I have not 
had one bottle returned nor has there 
been a single case where the dressing 
was used that it did not do all that 
was claimed for it.”—H. M. ACUFF, 
Elba, Va. 





Beware of Baldness ! 


That is the warning of falling hair. 
When the hair begins to fali, and come 
out in combing, itis a mark of con- 
ditions which if not checked will lead 
to ultimate baldness. Can these con- 
ditions be checked ?. Thousands of 
men and women assert that the use 
of Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor stops the 
hair from falling and prevents bald- 
ness. 





**T find Dr. Aver’s Hair Vigor to be In- 
dispensable. My hair fell out for five 
years but a few applications of the Vigor 





matter begin their work again and 
soon the faded hair regains its normal 
hue, and gray hair takes on the nat- 
ural tint of youth. 


“Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the best tonic 
in the worid for the hair. My hair had 
become streaky and of a reddish brown. 
The Vigor restored it to its natural color, 
a dark brown, and increased its growth.” 
N. V. LONGSTREET, Little Ferry, N. J. 


“T think there is no toilet article in the 
world so good as Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
I am fifty-three years old and my hair 
would have been all white now, if T had 
not used the Vigor, but the application of 
that dressing has preserved its color, 
and kept it soft and glossy.”—Mrs. W. H. 
JARVIS, Otsego, Mich. 


“About four years ago mv hair became 





stopped it. It . nearly white Dr. 
gave the hair a Avevr’s Hair Vigor 
beautiful glossy was recommend 
iS egy rere and ed and I used it, 
Ialso found that earefully follow- 


it did not affect 
eurling or crimp- 
ing.”—M. E. SNy- 
DER, Branford, 
Ontario. 

‘““Forsome years 
my hair had been 
coming out. It 
had become very 
dry and my scalp 
was covered with 
dandruff. Ihave 
applied Dr.Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor reg- 
ularly for some 
weeks now, and 
I could hardly 
trust my senses 
when [first found 
that anewgrowth 
of hair had start- 
ed. It is much 
thicker than for- 
merly and a good 
color. The Dan- 
druff has disap- 
peared and my 
scalp is ina per- 
fectly healthy 
condition.’’—Miss 
R.WRIGHT, Perth, 
Ontario. 

“About twenty- 
one years ago, my 
hair commenced 
to turn gray and 
reli Ot... DF. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
was recommend- 


ed as the most 
reliable prepara- 
tion for the hair 
and after using 
it, I found that 
the good things 
that had _ been 


said about it were 
true. It restored 
my hair to its 








MRS. J. ALBERT PARMELEE, 
Lz Row, X. ¥. 


ing directions. It 
fully restored my 
hair to its natural 


color and with 
occasional use, 
keeps it im good 
condition. I also 
find it an excel- 
lent remedy to 


prevent the hair 
trom falling out.” 
MARY E. REGIS- 
TER,, DuPont, Ga, 


Dandruff 
is Disease 


That light fall 
of snow on your 
coat collar 
means the frost 
of winterin 
your hair, wun- 
less you stop it. 
Dandruff is 
Disease 
is dangerous. If 
only because of 
its uncleanliness 
and discomfort 
dandruff is a 
thing to be rid 
of. But when 
dandruff is 
known to be the 








dis- 


ease. 








natural color and 
has prevented it from falling. I still con- 
sider it the best hair restorer on the 
market.”—G. H. WORTHINGTON, Griffin, 


; The Hair Fades 


because it is not fed. Starvation 
makes the cheek pale. An exhausted 
soil causes the starved plant to lose its 
color. If you want to stop hair from 
fading, feed@it. Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
feeds the Phair, and by the strength 
that comes from food the organs that 
had stopped the secretion of coloring 








evidence of a 
diseased scalp which threatens the 
health of the hair, the discomfort is 
lost in the fact ofdanger. There is 
no other preparation which will 
cleanse the scalp of dandruff so 
effectually as Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor 

“T have found Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
beneficial in cleansing the scalp of dan- 
druff, increasing the growt!l. of the hair 


and holding it to its natural color.”— 
GEORGE MCDEVITT, Shediac, N. B. 


“IT have sold Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the last seventeen years, also many other 
hair restorers and preparations, and Dr. 
Ayer’s HairfVigor has not only ont-sold 
all others, but its sales have steadily in- 





creased. I have used it myself for 
three years and during that time my 
head has been free from dandruff, the 
hair glossy and restored to its natural 
color. It commenced to turn gray 
several years azo but since I have 
used the Hair Vigor the gray hairs 
have disappeared.”—H. A. DALy, 
Springdale, Ark 

“I have obtained satisfactory re- 
sults from the useof Dr. Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor and have recommended it to 
my customers, who have also found it 
to.be all that is claimed for it. It has 
proved to be an excellent remedy for 
scalp diseases and to promote the 
rowth of the hair and to restore it to 
ts natural color.”—JOHN M.HAYNEs, 
Barber, Van Buren, Mo. 


“Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor is without a 
doubt the best preparation we ever 
hadin our home. It does its work 
even better than you claim for it.”— 
C.G, CRONE, Williamsport, Pa. 

“For years I was troubled with dan- 
druff, large flakes scaling and falling 
off causing great annoyance. Some- 
times the itching of the scalp was al- 
most unendurable. Prescriptions 
from eminent } hysicians, put up in 
my own drug store, were tried, but 
failed toafford relief. At lengih,] usea 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and in one week I 
found it helpedme. At the end of 
only two weeks, my head was entire- 
ly free from dandruff and as clean asa 
ehild’s. I heartily recommend Dr. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor to all who are suf- 
tering from diseases of the sealp.”— 
EDWIN NORDSTROM, Druggist, Sa- 
cred Heart, Minn. 


Hair Health 


Is something few people un- 
derstand. They know that to 
preserve the health of the 
teeth reguires ceaseless vigi- 
lance and care. It does not 
occur to them that the far 
more delicate structure of the 
hair demands daily attention. 
Health is bound up with clean- 
liness and neurishment. Dr. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor promotes 
the health of the hair by keep- 
ing the scalp clean and nour- 
ishing the roots of the hair. 





“T have used Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
for a great many years and know of 
nothing equal to itasa hair dressing 
andrestorer. It has given satisfaction 
among my customers,who speak high- 
ly in its praise.”—A. E. FIELDS, Bar- 
ber, 25 Princess St., Kingston, Ont. 


“have used Dr. Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
as a toilet article for some time and 
consider it the most reliable prepara- 
tion on the market. My brother also 
uses it and it increases the growth of 
his hair to such an extent that he is 
obliged to have it trimmed each 
week.” — MARIE E. PETERSON, 
Bloomington, Il. 


“T was afflicted for a long time with 
a fearful scalp disease. At times the 
burning and itching was almost be- 
yond endurance. I tried many of the 
remedies advertised <or such afflie- 
tions but found none that reached 
my case. After reading a circular ad- 
vertising the preparations of Dr. 
Ayer. I decided to try I'r. J. C. Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. I did so with entire sat- 
isfaction as it cured me of the dis- 
ease. I have had no return of the 
trouble, but I often use the Vigor asa 
dressing, as I had found it to be ben- 
eficial to the hair_and_ scalp.”— 
FRANK A. ELLAS, P. M., Pilot Moun- 
tain, Tenn. 


“I cannot recommend Dr. J. C. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor too highly, whether 
as a dressing or to promot the 
growth of the hair. Iused it on my 
beard, which was harsh and hard to 
comb. The use ofthe Vigor made it 
very soft and easy to keep in order.” 
W. E. SaMSON, Pleasant Mount, 
Pennsylvania. 








It makes hair grow, gives gloss and softness. 
Restores gray or faded hair to its normal color. 
Cleanses the scalp, cures dandruff, stops falling out. 


« 
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OGR YOUNG FOLKS. 

















Cap’n Ben’s Harpoon. 


WALDO. 





ORTH; north by east; nor’ nor’ 
east; nor’ east by north; nor’east; 
nor’ east by east; east nor’east; 
east by north; east, east by south; 
east sou’east; sou’east by east; 
sou’ east; son’ sou’east—’’ 

**He’s wrong!’’ ‘‘He’s wrong!” ‘*That 

ain’t right!’’ *‘He left out sou’east by sou’!’’ 

interrupted a chorus of shouts, and rather 
crestfalien Billy Baden sat down on a lobster 
pot for Ned Winslow to try. 

It was Cap’n Ben’s nautical class boxing 
the compass in their regular Saturday after- 
noon lesson. Cap’n Ben himself was seated 
astride an upturned bait keg mending a net, 
his wrinkled weather-beaten face as sober as 
the solemnity of the occasion required, but un- 
der the shaggy eyebrows the keen old eyes 
twinkled merrily as he watched the five em- 
brvyo sailors on the lobster pots. 

The captain was an old, retired salt who in 
his day had many times circled the world 
and who now spent his summers fishing and 
lobstering and his winters in spinning yarns 
in his snug little cottage, fitted up as much 
like a ship’s cabin as possible. He was the 
idol of all the village youth and for that 
matter of the older folk as well. Of the boys, 
Billy Bender, Ned Winslow, Bobby Blake, 
Jake Hardy and Harry Aiken were his spe- 
cial proteges,and month in and month ont Sat- 
urday found the little group either in the cab- 
in,scattered about on the lobster pots,or bow]l- 
ing merrily over the sparkling bay in the trim 
little Mother Carey's Chicken. 

‘*No landlubbers about them; they’s sailor- 
mans, every one of ’em;’’ Cap’n Ben would 
chuckle. 

So the boxing of the compass went on until 
both that and the net were finished, and the 
cap’n vanished into the cabin to reappear 
with six pieces of ship’s biscuit, a jug of wa- 
terand a harpoon thatthe boys had often 
noticed in the place of honor on the cabin 
wall. The head was polished as bright as 
when first from the maker’s hands, but the 
shaft showed years of service and was covered 
with quaint carvings. From it hung a time- 
discolored bit of frayed rope. 

‘*Well, my hearties, did I ever tell ye about 
this old whale sticker?’’ he asked. ‘‘No? 
Ned, you ken have th’ first watch an’ keep a 
weather eye out fer mackerel. The rest ken 
lay low on that tarpaulin an’ I’ll tell ye 
about my first whale.%’ 

Settling his son’wester well on the back of 
his head and resting his elbows on his knees, 





Uucle Ben’s picture on this page is from 
a photograph by OD. tosser, Pittsburg, 
Pa, reproduced by courtesy of the National 
photo-paper and chemieal company. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


the old man regarded lovingly the harpoon 
held lightly across his extended hands, and 
began: 

‘*As I’ve told ye afore, ever since I could 
toddle I’ve been about a boat,an’ when I wuz 
a youngster about your age I spent all my 
spare time sailin’ as neat a little dory as ever 
sighted a school o’ mackerel, an’ fishin’. The 
year I wnz twelve, my father left fer a two 
years’ whaling voyage. I wuz crazy to go as 
cabin boy, but dad said No, I must stay at 
home an’ go to school an’ look arter my moth- 
er,so of course I staid. Our cottage wuz about 
half a mile from as pretty a natural harbor as 
ever I laid eyes on, an’ it wuz there that I 
had my dory an’ sailed an’ fished. 

**On one side a big headland jutted out, an’ 
on th’ other a long reef o’ rocks went out to 
sea nigh a quarter o’ a mile, makin’ a windin’ 
sort o’ chanael that at full tide would float a 
man o’-war.buit at low tide wuz a ticklish sort 
o’ place to navigate. Behind th’ headland 
wuz th’ bay, a mile one way by three-quarters 
th’ other, an’ eight fathom deep in th’ mid- 
dle at low tide. On one side o’ th’ entrance 
channel a bar 150 ft long.sloping off gradually 
to deep water, made kind o’ a half circle. At 
high tide a ship could sail over it, but at low 
tide parts Were ont 0’ water. 

‘*One day in August Nat Bolegs and I start- 
ed out in my dory fer perch an’ tautog ter th’ 
hotel. In th’ bow o’ th’ boat wuz a harpoon 
that old Uncle Eben Lozier had given me. It 
wuz rigged with th’ regular length o’ line 
coiled in atub, ’canse we boys used to pre- 
tend that we wuz whalers, and then I used to 
think, mind ye I never said so, but I used to 
think all to myself that maybe some day I[’d 
really strike a whale. 

**We’d been fishin’ about an hour. an’ th’ 
perch wuz biting fast when Nat says, ‘See 
that school o’ small fish, Ben. Somethin’s 
arter ’em.’ Then he looks down th’ bay and 
sings out, ‘Gee Whitaker! there’s a whale in 
th’ bay! See him blow!’ 

**T whirled ’round but couldn’t see nothin’, 
’cause he’d gone down. O’ course I didn’t 
believe there wuz one, but I wuz excited jes’ 
th’ same, an’ pulled up th’ anebor an’ fish 
lines an’ then we waited. I wuz up in th’ 
bow and Nat had the oars. Now don’t any o’ 
you boys ever do such a fool thing as we did 
five minutes arter,’?’ and Cap’n Ben’s face 
grew grave. 

‘*When that whale came up again, he came 
up right alongside so close that he nearly 
swamped us, an’ th’ water pouring off o’ his 
big black side actually came aboard. For a 
minute I wuz too scared to breathe, an’ then 
I yelled: ‘Back water, Nat, back water!’ At 
th’ same time almost without knowing it I 
leaned forward an’ with both hands jabbed 
th’ harpoon into th’ big black hide in front 
of me. 

**T never knew how 
way o’ them flukes, but he did an’ then th’ 
line went out at a rate that made it smoke. 
At eight fathoms it stopped a second,and then 
started again an’ we knew that Mr Whale had 
reached bottom an’ wuz moving along. 

** *Vou’d better cut that rone,’ called Nat. 
I thought so too, and had just leaned forward 
with a knife when th’ last of the rope payed 
out and th’ dory started ahead with a jerk 
that like to have took our heads off. Th’ 
knife flew out o’ my hands into th’ water, 
and I went flat on my back, striking my head 
on th’ tub o’ fish. Nat, he didn’t fare no bet- 
ter, for he wuz flat with a black eye, an’ both 
oars had been jerked out o’ his hands, pretty 
nigh takin’ his arms with ’em. When we got 
our senses we wuz flyin’ down th’ bay likea 
nor’easter through torn canvas, and wuz be- 
ing shaken ’round like a cargo broke loose in 
aship’s hold. All we could do wuz to sit 
flat on th’ bottom an’ hang on to th’ boat’s 
sides. 

**Down th’ bay we flew and ’round the lower 
end and halfway up again, and then Mr 
Whale came up to blow. 

‘**T’m goin’ to jump an’ swim ashore,’ 
says Nat, but just then the whale dove and 
started again, an’ th’ fish an’ tub began to fly 
’round th’ boat once more, and all we could 
do wuz to hang on. 

‘* Jes’ then I see Uncle Eben up on th’ head- 
land looking through his glasses out to sea. 


Nat got us out 0’ th’ 





y 





Slowly he turned ’em into th’ channel an’ 
then into th’ bay. When he caugbt sight of 
our boat rushing ’round like it was possessed 
vo’ th’ devil, his jaw an’ his glasses dropped 
allto once. But when th’ whale broke ayain 
he wuz th’ most excited man you ever saw, for 
Uncle Eben wuz an’ old whaler himself, he 
wuz. 

**He rushed down to th’ 
went by be wuz dancin’ an’ 
wuz crazy, but we couldn’t hear ncthin’ 
th’ wind whistlin’ in our ears, an’ th’ fish 
slappin’ ’round inside th’ boat, an’ th* water 
slappin’ outside. Then Uncle Eben started for 
his boat. 

** All this time th’ 


shore and wher we 
hollerin’ like he 
but 


tide wuz runnin’ out an’ 
wuz nigh dead low. Mr Whale wuz hunting 
forthe outlet, an’ gettin’ confused an’ ex- 
cited. Finally he started down on th’ north 
side headed inside the bar. He wuz travellin’ 
fast,.he wuz, an’ didn’t see his mistake,~’till 
it wuz too late, an’ he wuz plumb aground. 
He’d gone clean up on th’ bar an’ wuz stuck 
fast. We wuztravellin’ along like we wuz 
never goin’ to stop an’ as we passed his tail 
his flukes caught th’ bow o’ th’ dory a rap 
that seot us turnin’ summersaults for 30 feet. 
We landed in shallow water with no worse 
damage than a scant cargo o’ breath, and 
swam up where th’ bar wuz out o’ water. 
Th’ tide wuz still running out an’ th’ whale 
was stranded worse an’ worse. He wuz 
churnin’ up th’ water into a mass o’ foam, 
but he couldn’t get out no way. By an’ byI 
got hold o’ the rope again, an’ jes’ then I see 
Uncle Eben rowin’ up. O’ course th’ whale 
belonged to Nat an’ me, for according to all 
rules o’ th’ sea, whoever gets th’ first line to 
a whale an’ keeps it, if it’s no more’n a fish 
line, owns th’ whale. So we watched th’ tide 
an’ th’ whale an’ when we could get near 
without danger Uncle Kben gave me a lance 
he had brought un’ showed me jes’ where an’ 
how to use it an’ I fixed Mr Whale fer good. 
He wuz a big fellow, asperm, an’ what Nat 
an’ T got out o’ him put atidy sum in th’ bank 
an’ bought th’ trimmest little cat in the bas. 
Uncle Eben wouldn’t take a cent except reg- 
ular wages fer bossin’ th’ cuttin’ up. 

‘*That mornin’ there’d been a whole school 
o’ whales jes’ outside and that fellow in fol- 
lowin’ feed inshore must somehow have struck 
th’ channel at high tide an’ so found th’ bay. 

‘*An’ that, boys, wuz my first whale, an’ this 
is th’ harpoon that first entered his old black 
hide. It’s struck many a whale since, but 
none like that,’’ and the kindly old man’s 
eyes wore a dreamy far-away look as he hand- 
ed the precious relic to the boys, saying, ‘‘ You 
can handle it if you like, because you'll all be 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


nold physician, retired from practice, having had 

Ans in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French, or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent b mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this poret, 7, A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. 
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li itsa Howard 


That settles it. No better Guitars 
or Mandolins can be made at any 
price. .They are simply perfect. 
The prices? Very moderate—you'll 
be surprised. Ask = dealer. If 
he hasn’t them send for 128 p. cat. of 
allknown musical Eaumioe free 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
104 East 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 









sailormans some day, but be careful, very 
careful. 

‘Now, boys, look lively an’ box the compass, 
altogether,’’ be cried asthe weapon was hand- 
ed back, and the old man’s gruff bass mingled 
with the youthful treble of the tive boyish 
voices in, ‘‘North, north by east, nor’ nor’ 
east, uor’east by north, nor’east, nor’east 
by east, east nor’east, east by north, east, 
east by south, east sun’east, sou’east by east, 
sou’east, sou’east by south, sou’ sou’east, 
south by east, sonth, south by west, sou’ sou’ 
west, sou’west by south, suuthwest, sou’west 
by west, west sou’west, west by south, west, 
west by north, west nor’west, nor’west by 
west, northwest,northwest by north, nor’ nor’ 
west, north by west, north.’’ 





A Photographic Experiment.—A most inter- 
esting experiment is the transferring to paper 
of the natural outline and tints of a leaf, and 
though, strictly speaking, this is not a pho- 
tographic experiment, the impression obtain- 
ed has the fidelity of a photograph. Takea 
piece of fine linen, free from starch, and soak 
it in spirits of niter (saltpeter) until itis thor- 
oughly saturated with the solution. Have 
ready a sheet of drawing or other smooth pa- 
per, and place on it the leaves from which it 
is desired to make impressions. Place over 
them the piece of linen wet with the niter, 
lay a sheet of paper over the linen, put all 
between two pieces of heavy cardboard, and 
put into a letter press or undef heavy weights 
for three or four days. When removed from 
tbe press the leaves will be found bleached 
perfectly white, while the shane of the leaf in 
all its natural colors will be found imprinted 
on the paper. These leaf impressions can be 
used in many ways for decorative purposes. 
[Harper’s Round Table. 





Letter Circle Secretaries should send regular 
reports of the progress of their circle to the 
Editor. Once in three months is often enough 
to report, in view of the long distances which 
the circle letters travel. The secretary of No 
4 inquires how often a new secretary is chos- 
en. The election may be for a year, for life, 
during good behavior, or for any period de- 
sired by the members of that particular cir- 
cle. 


A Devout Baseballist is the noted pitcher 
of the Boston team, Edward M. Lewis. He 
is a graduate of Williams college and is study- 
ing this winter in Boston with a view to en- 
tering the ministry. He deiivers religious ad- 
dresses frequentiy. Ae says the members of 
the Buston team are fully as moral as college 
students. 








A Miniature Railroad Train, which travels 
upon a circular track 400 feet long and carries 
several people at a time, attracts many visit- 
ors at Denver, Coi. The locomotive is 6 ft 74 
in long, with drive wheels 8 in in diameter. 
The litrle train was built by J. H. Shriver,a 
business man, for his amusement. 





Within Us.—Thongh we travel the world 
over to fiud the beautiful, we must carry it 
with us, or we find it not.—[ Emerson. 





Our Young Folks’ Table, 

Fifteen Little Pigs.—I am 11 years old and 
live on a large farm, and have tvo big broth- 
ers and asmallone. My twoeats are called 
Topsy and Betsey, and my dog is Pat. I am 
left-handed, as many of the other Tablers are. 
My large brother plays the pianv. We have 15 
little pigs. —[Nina Engenia Herriman. 





Birds and Birds.—I am 12 years old and 
have three white hens, three Plymouth Rock 
hens and one game Bantam rooster. I also 
bave two cats and two canaries. I am not 
well enough to go to school,so recite at home. 
{Harold G. Haskell. 





Marietta’s Home.—It encouraged me to see a 
few girls of my own age (sweet 16) writing to 
the Young Folks’ editor, that I am going to 
write to him too. The letters have always 
seemed to me to warrant calhng it little 
folks rather than young folks’ Table. Mr Ed- 
itor, your little story about Hazel was charm- 
ing, and I sincerely bupe you will give as an- 
other soon. I wonder ff Uncle Theodore is 
the Uncle Ted who wrote last week about 
how he wasn’t spanked? I live on a farm 
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which one of my forefathers took up over a 
hundred years ago, in the Mohawk valley. 
We have one of the most beautiful views from 
our windows that can be seen in this part of 
the country. Won’t some of the girls in Cal- 
ifurnia or Florida or other beautiful lands 
unknown to a New Yorker, write ani describe 
their homes?—[ Marietta. 

YVrm"No; Uncle Ted is not Uncle Theodore. 





Palmetto Bark.—Will some of the Tablers 
send a description of the bark of the palmetto 
tree? We have a piece but do not know 
whether it is in its natural state or not. The 
piece we have looks like loosely woven cloth. 
{Cousins Two. 





An Awful Tease, bu. Good.—I exnect to 


grastuate in June, as I suppose a number of 
other young readers will. I shall be if in 
May, and am so glad that I’m going to finish 
one year before my brother did as he was 17 
when he graduated. My brother is an awful 
tease, but he thinks a great deal of me and 
does so many things for me. Now I would 
like to know if there is danger of hydrophobia 
from the bite of a young dog, while it was he- 
ing annoyed. The sore is entirely healed 
now, and it was properly cauterized. Also, is 
it necessary to kill the dog? What can a very 
soung rabbit be fed upon? Its mother died a 
few days ago, and I don’t know what to feed 
it.—| Madge. 


‘‘Awful Nice.’’—At our school we have had 
one week’s vacation, and it came awful nice, 
for mamima was sick and T had to do the 
work. I have taken 50 music lessons, and 
can play quite a number of pieces. My little 
brother Leon said 1 should tell the Tablers 
that his dog has a sore fuvot. We have two 
pet pigs, four kittens, two pigeons, and we 
had nine little biddies, but the rats took sev- 
en of them and the other two got sick and papa 
pulled their. heads off. Just now Leon 
pinched his dog and made him yell.—[Edna 
Voorhies. 





Half a Cat.—We have three and a half cats 
on our farm. You may think it strange that 
we have half acat, but this is the way it is. 
One old cat ran away from her home and 
came to live in our barn. Fora month or so 
she lived on the rats and mice which she 
caught. Then my father gave her some milk 
every morning and night. One day my broth- 
er brought her into the house, but she would 
not stay, but we kept bringing her in until 
she got accustomed to the house. One day 
when I was in the barn, I found a little kit- 
ten,with which I stayed until the mother 
came. It grew very fast, till it got to be half 
as large as its mother, then it sickened and 
died. Soon after, Nuisance (that was her 
name we found) had two more kittens, and 
after they got so she could move them,she and 
her kittens disappeared, and for several days 
we saw no more of them, but after a while 
she came back with but one kitten. She had 
left the other at her old home where she had 
been. Ever since,she has been back and forth 
between the two places. Don’t you think she 
is a queer cat?—[Alive Walker. 


Make It a Success.—I have received all the 
letters belonging to letter circle No 14, and as 
I am first on the list, all the members want 
me to send in a report. until we select a_ sec- 
retary on our next round. I think we have 
made avery good start. Every member an- 
swered his letter promptly and the letters got 
around soon for such a long distance. They 
all seem anxious to make the letter cluba 
success, and I think we will have an inter- 
esting and pleasant currespondence. It has 
been proposed that we appoint a secretary by 
voting, and I think it will be the most satis- 
factory way, so hy the time we are ready to 
send in our next report, we will have a _ per- 
manent secretary. It has also heen proposed 
to send each one’s photo around too, but they 
are so bulky it is hard to know what todo. I 
think it would be very nice for each wember 
to have a photo of allthe members. Thatis 
what I am going to propose.—[J. H. Lennox. 





Address.— Will Marion Annie Willey, who 
wrote about the ‘‘musical peacock,.’’ please 
send her address to Mrs A. J. Durfee. West 
Dudley, Mass. And will Louis Pfund please 
send his adress to this office. 





In a Nutshell.—Florence Davis, who lives 
among the Catskill mountains in New York 
state, has a pussy cat, Tommy, that will suck 
milk from a bottle. Henry of Illinois,eleven, 
is going to help his father plow in the spring. 
Last fall he heiped gather between 1000 and 
1509 bushels of corn. Belle Andrews (nine) 
helps her brother milk their two cows. Ella 
Schlaren (nine) had the whooping cough in 
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the early part of the winter so she could not 
goto school. Lillie M. Johnson should ad- 
dress the Young Folks’ Editor in care of thi 
office. We have received so many recipes for 
pickled onions and roll jelly cake tuat we can- 
not take space to publisn them all, though we 
thank those who so kindly sent recipes. Pond 
Lily has collected 21 different kinds of stamps. 
Mabel Parker belongs to-a letter circle and 
thinks it’s ‘‘just fun’’ to write to some one 
tuat you never saw. 


No 13 Should Reply.—I wonder why the 
secretary of Circle 12 doesn’t send in a report. 
The letters passed we October 3, and unless 
they went astray they must have reached 
him (No 13) long ago. If they have strayed 
he probably doesn’t know that’ he is secre- 
tary. There must be a tangle somewhere.— 
[No 9 of Circle 12. 


Another Prosperous Circle.—The letters of 
Circle No 6 have now completed their second 
round. We elected the secretary for our cir- 
cle by ballot, and Ralph S. McNeel was chos- 
en. Tie members are all well pleased with 
the letters. which are interesting, containing 
accounts of many incidents which happened 
in the various localities where the members 
live. Most of the members are going to 
school and seem bent on getting a good educa- 
tion.—| Ralph S. McNeel, Secretary. 


Letter Circle Notice.—Willis H. Pratt of Cir- 
cle No 2 has changed his address from Essex, 
Ct, to 77 Williams street, Hartford, Ct. He 
sent the letters off the first week in October, 
and has not heard a word from them since. 
Can some one explain the trouble? Ralph 
B. Brown of Circle 1 has changed his address 
from Sunderland to Palmer, Mass. <A_ vote 
has come in from a member cf No 16 for Ber- 
tha Phelps as secretary. Such notices should 
not be sent to us. 


A Good Rifle Shot.—We have a New Year’s 
family dinner every year, and this year it was 
at our house. The forenoon was spent in mu- 
sic and singing, and after partaking of an en- 
joyable dinner, we had a shooting match with 
tame pigeons. There were nine men that 
shot and they killed 14 pigeons out of 18. 
Then the ladies shot at a mark with a rifle, 
and I hitthe mark and came nearest the 
center. I would like to know how many of 
the girls can shoot a rite.—[Lrown Eyes. 








Those Floral Tablers.—Did the Young Folks’ 
editor think the young folks would be apt to 
think Nobu’s brothers were part girls? It 
seems so, for he says, ‘*Nobu and his brothers, 
all boys ’’ Some of the young folks have very 
smart pets. I believe one of them (the ronng 
folks, not the pets) told of a talking crow. I 
wonder if they ever heard of a mouse taking 
a course of study. I knew a mouse that did. 
Has the frost killed Mignonette, Pond Lily, 
Violet? I hope not. Where is Marx? Iloot 
Owl? Screech Owl? Ans **there are others,’’ 
who have been absent some time. Miss Idal, 
have you ever read John Halifax, Gentle- 
man? I have just finished reading it. I like 
Scott’s and Hawthorne’s novels. Miss Arm- 
strong is another favorite author of mine. 
Flossie Lewis, I’m not one of those ‘‘smart’’ 
children, for I dislike dishwashing as much 
as anyone can. However, I have to wash 
dishes sometimes.—[ Prairie Girl. 

Ge The Y F E meant that Nobu’s brothers 
were all boys in age and not men. 


A 
Dimple’s Lace, 
. GLADYS HYATT. 





One winter morning when the pane 
Was traced with etchings hoary, 

The sun espied the wonder work 
And deluged it with glory. 


**Oh auntie,’’ cried our darling wee, 
**T’se awf’ly good, I guesses, 

For God has sent some lace to me 
Right off the angels’ dresses.’’ 











A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 


the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 
BY JENNIE JAMESON. 


Now sharpen up your pencils for the Febru- 
ary contest. Two dollars in cash for the 
best list and 14 other prizes for the 14 next 
best lists. The contest will be governea by 
the following simple 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question.—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the aaswer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together. 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in February. 
This will save you going to the postoftice 
so often with your answers. and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, out only for the 
most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


1, BioGRAPHICAL ENIGMA— 
1 
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1 to 2, an English statesman. 
3 to 4, an American clergyman. 
5 to 6, an American educationalist. 
7 to 8. a Scottish natural philosopher. 
9 to 10, an English naturalist. 
11 to 12, an American lawyer. 
13 to 14, a Venetian orator. 
15 to 16, an Englisa actress. 
1 to 15, a British stategman. 
2 to 16, an English poet. 


ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER CONTEST. 
1—Wedlock. 


2z—Unconiditionally. 
3—Peewee, W Va. 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER. 
A. R. Thorn, O; John Q. Goss, Neb; Lizzie 


nan 
nie ue 


M. Bowles. N H; Mrs Sarah Gilles, Minn; 
Edwin Jonunson, Ct; Ethel G. Cook, R I; 
Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass: Mrs Arthur Pascoe, 


Ct; Mrs E. T. Crowninshield, RI: Philip L. 
Sibley, Mass; L. W. Clark, N H: M_ S8. Ma- 
son, RI; Levi T. Dewey, Ct; Charles A. 


Shull, O; E. A. Moore, Vt. 
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A Rhode Island Klondike. 





Durfee hill, in Glocester, the highest point 
in Rhode Island, and 805 ft above sea level, has 
the honor of baving the only gold mine in the 
state. The mine is situated in the midst of 
a rough and ragged regien. 

Down in the valley, at the base of the hill, 
runs asmall stream of water, aud further to the 
west is the Panagansett reservoir, which fur- 
nishes water for the city of Providence. The 
hill is covered with stumps and inferior sec- 
ond growth. The shaft is rectangularin shape, 
perhaps 10 ft across, and is 70 ft deep. Down 
at the bottom is a vein of solid quartz which 
the writer was informed by the man in charge 
of the works is 14 ft thick, with hanging and 
foot walls which grow richer as they work it. 
This is described as a true ‘‘ fisher’’ vein, and 
was struck by the miners last year. At pres- 
ent six men are einpioyed, a 10-horse power 
engine furnishes power and the blasting is 
done by electricity. The last assay revealed 
pure gold from $60 to $229 per ton. 

The mines are controlled by Albert F. Pot- 
ter, who is sole owner of 400 acres of land in 
the vicinity. Mr Potter’s son,Charles Francis, 
1s associated in the work and appears quite as 
sanguine as his father regarding the fortunes 
which lie buried beneath their feet. 

A stock company for working the mine was 
formed three years ago and is kuown as the 

-anagansett Mining and Smelting company, 
in which several capitalists are interested. 


News-Getting at Washington.—The McKin- 
ley administration.says the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun,seems dispused 
to abandon the policy of secrecy which has 
prevailed the past ten years in the treatinent 
of newspaper correspondents at the capital. 
Says this writer: ‘‘The state and treasury de- 
partinents are especially strict in the olserv- 
ance of this policy of secrecy. It is often said 
that the news of treasury operations comes 
first from Wall street, and this is true toa 
large extent. The operators in the street are 
quite apt to be informed of financial matters 
before the red-tape system of the treasury 
will allow them to be made known to the 
newspaper correspondents at Washington, and 
if they succeed in obtaining and publishing 
the information prematurely, the value of it is 
always discounted by the solemn ‘official de- 
nial’ which 1s persisted in until concealment 








of the truth is no longer possible.’’ The nren 
who are the frankest and fairest with the cor- 
respondents are Thomas B. Reed, Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt of the navy department, 
Senators Hanna, Lodge, Aldrich and Gorman 
and Representatives Dingley and Bailey, the 
house leaders. 





Congress of Mothers.--The second national 
congress of mothers will be beld at Washing- 


ton, D C, May 2to7, 1898. The proceedings 
of the first congress, which was held last 
February, have been printed in book form 


and are for sale at 35c in paper covers. Ad- 
dress National Congress of Mothers, Washing- 
ton. 





Kipling the Shy.—The duchess of Devon- 
shire, one of the grandest hostesses in Eng- 
land, invited Rudyard Kipling to her house, 
and received a polite note of declension. Mrs 
George Curzon, wife of the under-secretary 
for foreign affairs—she was Miss Leiter of 
Chicago ard Washington—heild out the chance 
of meé@ting Mr Balfour as an inducement, but 
Mr Kipling declined. Two of the most fa- 
mous clubs in London tried to capture the 
elusive literary lion, but in vain. Kipling 
shows his good sense in keeping at home and 
escaping public adulation. 





Born Tired.—Investigation shuws that many 
persons are really ‘* born tired,’’ as a result of 
nervous disease inetheir parents, produced by 
mental overwork. Such. children are apt to 
be the quickest in perception and the most in- 
tellectual generally. Yet they have no men- 
tal endurance. Old fogy aunts and uncles éall 
them lazy and their teachers say they lack ap- 
plication. They are really invalids, some- 
times on the road to insanity. 





A Single Gossip or rough and ready speaker 
in a community can sometimes create more 
ungodliness to the square inch than ten 
preachers’tan undo in a year. There are 
times when we weary of speech. Few people 
appreciate how great is their opportunity to 
keep still once in a while.—[The Observer. 





Schools for children of railway employes are 
maintained by the railway compunies of In- 
dia, at a very small expense to the pupils. 





home every- 
P. Day. 


At Home.—Some men are at 
where, others at home nowhere.--[E. 
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CURES 





(Trade Mark. ]} 


RHEUMATISM 


AND MANY OTHER DISEASES. 
if You or Friends Are Suffering All Can Be Cured. 


The following letter is a sample of many received: 


Johnstown, N. Y., Jan. 3rd, 1898. 





SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CoO, Chicago. Gentlemen:—I have been intending to write you in regard to my cure 
by your wonderful medicine “5 DKOPS.” In July, 1*88,I was taken sick with what is called comptication 
of disease~, veing @ ute inflammation of all the organs o: the body. I was very sick for about three months, having 
but one chance in a hundred of recovery, the disease settling in my kidneys and bladder, but the good Lord allowed 
me to live. I had also indigestion, constipation, nervous dyspepsia, heart failure, abscesses twice a week on the 
prostate gland, hemorrhage of the bowels once a week, enlarged spleen, musculai rheumatism in the palms of my 
ha ds extending to my shoulders, catarrh and chills and: hakes, which no specialist in the state co Id tell me what 
they were or the cause. I would freeze to ice for fully five minutes, then the shakes would begin and I would shake 
from one-half hour to an hour and a half, and when they st pped I had nostrength left; the aftereffects were more 
like a fit. & would sleep very heavily for three hours or more, all under the most intense pain. AIl the specialists 
in the state declared me incurable. The X-ray was put on by one of the city’s most eminent physicians, but 
he told me I was incurable, that I must use plenty of morphine or suffer. Soon after, I saw the ad. in_a western paper 
of “5 DROPS,” the recipe from the celebrated physician, Dr. Lloyd, whom I knew by reputation. I wrote and ex- 
plained my case to the Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., and received an answer that I conld be cured, and sent me a 
smadl trial bottle to becin on. Just before [ received it h-d one of those terrible shakes which almost killed me. 
For nine years | had a kidney backache, a hot stinging pain that never left me for a moment, I tried everything I 
could hear or, but could get no relief until I began the “5 DROPS.” The first dose I took the 5th of May, 
1897, at noon, and in less than an hour the backache left me and has not returned. I used it steadily for three weeks 
and kept getting better; at the end of wree weeks the pain in my'side stopped, at the end of four weeks the 
rheumatism was no more, and in six weeks all my pain left me My chills and shakes are gone; my heart failure 
and ay spepsia went the first week and I feel strong and well, a d I thank my God daily for iaving put me in 
the way of this great medicine. It has cured many in this vicinity and is still curing afflicted ones who take it 
Sieadily and want to be cured. BURNS E. WHITE. 


“5 DROPS” cnres Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia. Backache, Asthma, Hay 
Fever. Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic, Headaches, Earache, Tooth- 
ache, Heart Weakness, Croup, Swelling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness. 


FOR THIRTY DAYS LONGE to enable sufferers to give “5 DROPS” at least atrial, we will send a sam- 


ple bottle, prepaid by mail, for 25 cents. A sample bottle will convince you. 
Also, large bottles (300 dozes), $1.00. 3 bottles fer $2.50. ’ 


Net sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. Agents 
wanted in new territory: Write us to-day. 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO,, 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
sent free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 











TEN SMILES AND TWO BITS OF DIGNITY 


A “D’” This Time. 
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An Heirloom Made Useful. 
MRS JANE L. BROWN. 





An old-fashioned, straight-posted chair, an 
heirloom in the family for several genera- 
tions, was brought from its seclusion in the 
dusty attic, cleaned and smoothly ~ sand-pa- 
pered, the ragged remains of the old seat re- 
moved and the whole chair treated to a thick 
coat of coach black paint, which produced the 
effect of enamel at less expense and was more 
easily obtainable in a country place. 

As the top rungs which held the seat were 
not all on the same level, the frunt and back 
Ones being lower than the sides, is was im- 
Possible to use one of the perforated wooden 
Seats which are so convenient in reseating 
most kinds of chairs. <A breadth of meal bag 
was finally sewed around the front and back 
rounds, stretching as straight as possible; an- 
other went from side to side, making addi- 


tional strength and precluding the possibility 
of sagging. A seven-inch flounce of gay flow- 
ered eretonne was tacked with large tacks far 
enough over the tagging to hide the edges 
when the cushion was made, and fitted to the 
seat. A square cushion with two-inch ruffle 
all around is fastened to the flat horizontal 
slats of the back, with ribbons to match the 
cretonne. The chair was several years ago 
converted into a rocker. Stout canvas could 
be used for the seat, but bagging was more 
available. The owner now views with pride 
the old chair, now converted into ‘‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy’’ for the present if not 
**forever.”’ 





Spider Web Lace. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Cast on fifteen stitches. 

1st row—K three, thread over and k three 
together,thread over, three plain, thread over, 
narrow, thread: over twice, narrow, thread 
over twice, narrow. 

2d row—Thiead over, k two, p one, kK two, 
p one k two, thread over, narrow, k seven. 

3d row—K three,thread over,narrow, thread 
over, narrow, pone, nariow, thread over, k 
eight. 

4th row—K one, bind off three, k four, p 
six, k one, thread over, narrow, k one. 

5th row—K three,thread over,narrow, k one, 
thread over, k three! together, thread over, k 
two plain, thread over twice, narrow, thread 
over twice, narrow. 

6th row—Thread over, k two,p one, k two, p 
one, K one, p six, kone, thread over, nar- 
row, k one. 

7th row—K three, thread over, narrow, 
narrow, thread over, k one, thread over, nar- 
row, k eight. 





8th row—Same as 4th. 


Repeat from 1st row. 
————a 


Downy Feathers.—A writer in a recent issue 
advised farmers’ daughters to utilize hens’ 
feathers in making chair cushions and sota 
pillows. I would add that if, when dry, they 
cut the feathers by the handful at a time with 
strong scissors or shears, leaving. the stubs to 
be removed by scalding, they will be found 
equal to the best duck or geese feathers. The 


sharp stub ends cut the feathers and destroy 
their soft downy qualities.—[L. D. ‘Truitt. 





The Noblest Art is that of making others 
happy. 


Progress of Medical Science 


in Lung Diseases. 


A little book published by Dr Robert Hur- 
ter, o. 117 West 45th street, New York, gives 
all the latest discoveries and improvements 
in the theory and treatment of lung diseases. 
Asthma, bronchitis, catarrh and consumpsion 
are fully explained, their differences shown, 
and their cure by medicated-air inhalations 
pointed out. 

Dr Hunter was the founder of the practice 
of treating lungs by direct medicated air in- 
halations—the inventor of the first inhaling 
instruments ever employed for the cure of 
lung complaints, and the discoverer of the 
only germicide which cures consumption by 
destroying the bacilli of tuberculosis in the 
lungs of the patient. His treatment consists 
of three parts—first, breathing into the lungs 
specific germicidal remedies three times a 
day, by means of his inhaling instruments; 
second, annointing the chest with antiseptic 
oils which volatilize by the warmth of the 
body and surround the patient by a zone of 
medicated air; and third, filling the chamber 
in which he sleeps with medicated vapors 
which soothe the inflamed bronchial tnbes 
and air cells and keep up a constant curative 
action on the lungs. All that medical science 
has yet found out for the relief and cure of 
lung complaints is embodied in Dr Hunter’s 
treatment. Patients of the highest intelli- 
gence and respectability in all parts of the 
Union have been cured by it and publicly at- 
test its wonderful success. Case 1—A. L. 
Peer, Esq, of Newark, N J, was reduced to 
the last stage of misery and exhaustion by 
lung disease. His physician and family yave 
him up as hopeless. His death was lovked 
for from day to day. He had repeated hem- 
orrhages, great difficulty in breathing and 
was so terribly emaciated and weak that he 
could not stand or turn over in bed without 
assistance. Dr Hunter’s treatment was un- 
dertaken after everything else had been tried 
and failed. It stopped the hemorrhages, 
cleansed the lungs of great quantities of foul 
matter, enabled him to breathe freely again, 
and so built up his flesh and vitality that he 
now weighs 175 lbs (a gain of over 40 lbs),and 
is strong and well. Those who are afilicted 
or anxious about their lungs can call upon 
or write to Mr Peer, at 179 Washington street, 
Newark, N J, and such as wish a copy of the 
book can obtain it free by addressing Dr Hun- 
ter at 117 West 45th street, New York city, 
and mentioning this paper. 
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A Country Housekeeper in the Metropolis, 
SEA BREEZE. 


When.Jack and I decided to move from the 
country to New York city we thought thet as 
we were going where we knew no one and no 
one knew us, it would be a good chance to 
practice a little extra economy and test the 
theory that ‘‘New York is the cheapest place 
in the world in which to live.’’ 

Of course the first thing was to find a flat. 
I must beg to differ with the writer in the 
Youths’ Companion, who says that an 
‘‘appartement is so called because it is expen- 
sive, aristocratic and conveniently arranged, 
otherwise it would be called a flat.’’ That 
may be the Boston definition, but in New 
York they are more matter of fact and spell 
it ‘‘apartment,’’ plain and simple. Some 
of the apartments are plain and simple, too, 
but the price isn’t. Here a high priced flat is 
often advertised as an apartment, even though 
it may be no larger and no more conveniently 
arranged than the flat. In such a cuse one 
pays forthe name. The real difference be- 
tween a flat and an apartment is that a flat 
occupies an entire floor while there imay be 
several ‘‘apartments’’Son the same floor; but 
on Mulberry street an ‘‘appartement’’ becomes 
a ‘‘tenement’’—‘*a rose by any other name,’’ 
you remem ber. 

Some who were supposed to know advised 
us to go out near Columbia Hights or Morn- 
ingside park. A study of the papers onened 
up a vast field for exploration. We had decid- 
ed on six rooms as being suflicient for the 
winter,at least. 

‘*‘Why, dear me, just listen to this, 
gant light, newly decorated six-room flats, 
only $18 per month. Inducements.’ Is will 
be easy enough to get what we want for $25 
sure,’’?’ [ cried, and the next morning I 
started out enthusiastically and with a dis- 
tinct feeling of superiority over people whe 
make such a fuss over house-hunting. Well, 
I returned at.dark, a sadder, crosser, wiser 
and distinctly used-up woman. ‘‘ Beautiful, 
light. large flats’? indeed! If only you could 
see them! Boxes! Holes ina wall! Regular 
little rat holes. To get from the parlor (?)to the 
kiteben you had to pass through every other 
room in the flat (except the bathroom, they 
did draw the line there), which might be a trifle 
awkward in case »f visitors. There was day- 
light, just a little, in the nine-by-ten parlor, 
also in the six-by-seven kitchen, but the win- 
dow of the dining room opened into a narrow 
air-shaft which let in some air and less light. 
The little room off the parlor and the two 
tiny bedrooms were exactly large enough in 
which to set up a six-foot iron bed and have 
just room enough left to pass through the 
room. If you desired to get on the other side 
of the bed in order to make it up, you must 
stand in the doorway and pull the bed over, 
then climb over the bed, or under it, just as 
suited your fancy. 

A chair? Oh, dear no; the bed answers 
that purpose, and if you are so unreasonable 
as to desire the luxury of a dressing table, 
why you can fasten a mirror above the head 
of the bed and then sit on the foot-rail and 
let your feet hang off while you dress your 
hair. There was neither heat nor hot water. 

‘*Ain’t thim illigant flats now?’’ exclaimed 
the janitress wno showed me through. 

‘Oh yes, illigant, but really I think I 
should need one more room!’’ I gasped hasti- 
ly as'I fled down the narrow stairs and drew 
a long fuli breath in the fresh air outside. I 
spent the rest of the day in following up glow- 
ing advertisements only to find some even 
worse and some a trifle better, but nothing 
that seemed in any way desirable. 

The day following Jack and I started out 
together. Just opposite Colwnbia Hights 
were some new apartment houses not guite 
completed. We walked in to examine them. 
The view from the front windows was de- 
lightfnl. Two large rooms overlooked the 
Hights. Tbere were two large, light sleeping 
rooms, also a servant’s room, dining room 
(all having parqnet floors and nice paper), 
kitchen and tiled bathroom, gas range, 


‘Ele- 


steam heat, hot water, elevator, electric lights 
and hall service. 
thing like! 
cried. 


**There now! This is some- 
It’s just what we want!’ I 


MOTHERS 


‘Yes, for $25 per month!’’ laughed Jack de- 
risively. 

Just then the agent appeared and I ques- 
tioned him eagerly. Theprice? Only $80 per 
mouth, he answered. I ecanght my breath. 
**Oh—ah, yes, very reasonable indeed! But 
a trifle higher than we care to pay, I think.’’ 

**Well, we can give yon a handsome five- 
room apartment in white and gold finish for 
$60.’’ 

**Yes they are lovely but five rooms would 
really not be large enough,’’ and we bowed 
ourselves out with proper seriousness, but 
once outside we looked at each other and 
burst into a hearty laugh. After a few more 
skirmishes of similar nature Jack said: 
**Now see here, we have trotted about enough, 
and I have heen recommended to a place 
that I think will suit us very well, for a time 
at least, and it’s nearer our money limit,’’ and 
so we took a train for Ninetieth street. Here 
we found a new block; sunny parlor (as there 
was a vacant lot opposite), steam heat and 
hot water, tiled bathroom, neatly decorated, 
six rooms and all for $53 to $35. Top. and 
bottom flats $33 and between $35. I should 
say the whole six rooms could be pnt into 
the first floor of our old home and_ perhaps 
have some space left over. However, all 
things considered, it seemed the best thing 
forthe money and so we decided that we 
would give it a trial. 

Jack doesn’t get home until about 11 0’ clock 
at night so we are usually late in retiring and 
have to make itup by sleeping late in the 
morning. But about 6am the first morning 
after we moved in, we were suddenly awak- 
ened by a crash directly over our heads and 
a moment later followed a clatter as of 
savalry boots. They executed a series of 
**double quicks”’ across the room, then from 
one end of the flat to the other, over carpetless 
floors, until we were ready to execute the 
Then the bed was jerked over the 


wearer. 
room and the window flung up with a force 
that made our teeth chatter, and the seven 


league boots carried their owner to the kitch- 
en; and there was a great calm. 

**Suffering Moses!’’ ejaculated Jack, ‘‘this 
is Lesson I in flat life, sure; that must have 
been the fair ‘Araminta,’ I suppose.’’ 

**Madamoiselle Araminta Bluenburg, 
teacher of French, German and the manio- 
lin.’’ So read the card in her letter box. We 
changed our sleeping room to eseape her, but 
a few mornings afterward Araminta changed 
also and made an alarm clock of herself over 
our heads once more. 

We thought we could not possibly stow 


away a maid too, in that little bandbox ofa 
place, so Jack was obliged to arise in due 
season to starta fire in the range. A few 


moments later the door flew open and in he 
staggered, rubping his eyes and pursued by 
volumes of smoke. ‘‘The confounded thing 
won’t draw,’’ he sputtered. ‘‘Pshaw, you 
don’t understand it,’’ I announced with a su- 
perior air. I drew a long breath and plunged 
into the thickest of the battle smoke. It pour- 
ed out in clouds from every crack and corner 
of the stove and the more I fussed with the 
drafts the worse it came uut. At last in des- 
peration we flung up the windows and closed 
the door, resigning ourselves tv let it have its 
own sweet way, when lo, as if by magic the 
fiendish thing ceased smoking and all was 
serene. 

‘*Lesson No II in flat-house life—close door 
and open window (regardless of state of 
weather outside) when you want a fire in 
kitchen stove,’’ recited Jack. 

For a few days things went with compara- 
tive smoothness and we were beginning to 
feel adjusted to our new way of living when 
one morning, just as the laundress arrived, 
the hot water supply was cut off withont 
warning or excuse andit remained off the 
rest of the day. This proved interesting—for 
the laundress. Subsequent events proved 
that we could depend on our hot water sup- 
ply about three days in the week, but it was 
utterly without tte power of any human be- 
ing to predict which three days it would be 
on deck. Just about this time a cold wave 
came on and we found it was impossible to 
get the rooms above 65 before 11 or 12 o’clock, 
with the exception of one tiny sleeping room, 
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HOME DYEING MADE EASY. 


A CHILD CAN DYE 
DIAMOND DYES. 


EVEN WITH 


Any Color 
and Suits 


Diamond Dyes Color Anything 


—Make Old Cloaks, Gowns, Scarfs, 
Look Like New—How to Dress Well at Small 
Cost. 

Diamond dyes are a wonderful help to eco- 
nomical dressing. These simple home dyes 
will color anything any color, and they make 
cloaks, stockings, dresses, feathers, laces, 
curtains, etc, look hke new. Many of the 
Diamond dyes are made from specially pre- 
pared dyestuffs, and in no other way can 
home dyeing be done so simply and satisfac- 
torily. 

They come in all colors, and the plain and 
explicit directions on the package make it 
easy for the most inexperienced to use them 
witn success. Evena child can dye a rich. 
perfect color, if Diamond dyes are used. 

Do not risk your material with dyes that 
claim to color both cotton and wool with the 
same dye. for it is impossible to get satisfac- 
tory results with dyes of that character. In 
Diamond dyes, there are special dyes for cot- 
ton and special dyes for wool, and they are 
all guaranteed to give satisfaction, if used ac- 
cording to directions. 


CUREDat HOME 
No Pain. Book Malied FRE 
MaSON CO., 121B, W 424 St., N. ¥. 











ani that was so hot (being directly 
furnace) that I literally could not 
hands on some parts of the wall. 
ing on entering the parlor I was horrified to 
find it full of thick, rank smoke. I rushed 
into the hall and hastily summoned the jani- 
tor. ‘‘Whateveér is the matter; is the place 
on fire?’’ I cried. A lady and gentleman from 
a flat above who were coming down hastened 
back again to secure their insurance papers. 
**Oh,it’s probably from the next house. Most 
likely thé janitor over there has just started 
a fire and the smoke works up thiough,’’ an- 
swered our janitor. And such proved to be 
the case, and thereafter we were treated to a 


over the 
bear my 
One even- 


thorough smoking worning, noon and uight 
until we were well ‘‘cured’’ in more senses 
than one. After we decided that we were 


really settled, Jack took a look about and re- 
marked seriously, ‘‘Say, Breeze, sardines are 
not in it with us, are they? [I think we can 
give them points on packing, anyway.’’ 

**Yes, Jack, and while I think of it, when 
you want a clean collar vou will find them in 
the third box of the ninth pile on the second 
shelf in the northeast corner of Our only clos- 
et, and if there is anything else you want you 
will find a directory of the cluset fastened on 
the door.”’ 

Some one asked what were my impressions, 
as a country woman, of life in a large city as 
compared with a sinall one. Well, after three 
months of smoke befvre and smoke bebind, 
hot water sometimes, heat part of the day 
(perhaps), no daily paper without a sickening 
array of horrors of every description, the 
spending of half a day waiting for a spool of 
thread and a paper of pins and change in any 
pt the big stores, the ceaseless roar of the 


crowded streets und last but by no means 
least, Aramiuta with her seven league boots 
and carpetless floors overhead; after three 


inclined to question if 
in such a big, 


months of this, I am 
life is worth living boxed up 
bustling, bustling, noisy, selfish, lonesome, 
dismal, giddy, Tammany Tiger city. Per- 
haps you will think that israther a heteroge- 
neous collection of adjectives, but I assure you 
I could add a: many more and still feel that 
I had not half expressed it. By the middle 


of December we decided that we had had 
quite enough and that unless we desired to 
commit suicide at once we should have to 


pursus cur economy along different lines,and 
so changed our residence. Now instead of a 
board fence and family washings I can see 
from my parlor windows a long stretch of the 
Hudson river and the hights on the other 
shore, also a bit of the Riverside drive. And 
what is more, I can ‘‘swing the cat by her 
tail’’ in any room in the house without bat- 








tering out her brains. ‘‘It’s a long road that 
has no turning,’’ and I think ours has now 
turned. Hereafter, I expect to write ina 
more cheerful vein now that the smoke is off 
my glasses. 

By the way, Araminta moved the same day 
that we did. 





Send Me. 

Not mine to mount to courts where seraphs 
sing, 

Or glad archangels soar on outstretched wing; 

Not wine, in union with celestial choirs, 

Tosound heaven’s trump or strike the gentler 
wires; 

Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal gates, 

Where Michael thunders or where Uriel waits. 


But lesse: world a Father’s kindness know. 
Be mine some siwple service here below— 
To weep with those who weep, tueir joys to 
share, 
Their pains to solace or their burdens bear; 
Some widow in her agony to meet, 
Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 
To serve some child of thine, and so. serve 
thee. 
Lo, here am I; to such a work send me. 
| Edward Everett Hale. 





Who Owns the Child?—If the parent owns 
him—mind,body and soul—we must adopt one 
line of argument; if, as a human being, he 
owns himself, we must adopt another. In my 
thought, the parent is simply a divinely ap- 
pointed guardian, who acts for his child until 
he attains what we call the age of discretion 
—that highly uncertain period, which arrives 
very late in life with some persons and not 
at all with others.—{Kate Douglas Wiggin. 





No Bounds.—To have perfect liberty, do 
good; there are 00 bounds. 


Talk Around the Table. 





The ‘‘Help” Is Growing.—Shake hands with 
me, Susan Nipper! I think someone should 
stand up forthe head of these large young fam- 
ilies, too. Oftentimes the father doesn’t know 
which way to turn to find the wherewithal for 
extra clothing and the numerous necessities 
for his rapidly increasing family. It is hard 
for the wotier, but is it not hard for the father 
as well? He would like to see his wife at her 
ease and the children enjoying the best 
of this world’s comforts, but in these bard 
times all must do their share and help in the 
economies of life. I know something about 
Bee’s troubles, for I have four children, the 
eldest being five years old in May and the 
youngest one year in March, and [ have two 
men besiaue to do the housework for. We live 
on a large farm and there is always something 
to do, but’ I have done,my work alone since 
the first of last August and intend to the eom- 
ing year. A part of the last two years I have 
had a girl of 13 or 14 vears to help me, bus 1 
am convinced that I am _ better off alone. 
It costs as much to board a girl as a woman 


and they can do nothing without being told” 


how, when, where or why-a thing should be 
done. I have had good help at $3 a week and 
some that was very poor at the same price, 
which is more than the average farmer can 
afford. I do not anticipate that my work will 
kill me, any more than my _ husband’s work 
will kill him. We are both doing our best for 
our family and its interests. Soime time, not 
far off, we shall have some help, as we have 
two girls and two boys. Take courage, Bee, 
and do what you can and let the best go until 
the babies are old enough to help you. Then 
we can be as ‘‘spick and span’’ as the best. I 
must tell you of one labor saver that I had 
given me at Cliristmas—a washing machine. I 
never had any faith in them before but this 
one does work beautifully.—[L. S. H. 





The Other End of the Glass.—Said one of 
our wuiti-millionaires the otber day,in speak- 
ing of his sixty years of active business life in 
New York: ‘‘Taking my life asa whole I du 
not think I would want to change it.’’ Who 
1s it that must not, if questioned, say: *‘ What 
I would have remained or become,! am not.’’ 
Why, I’m sure that if St Paul had been inter- 
viewed by one of our astute reporters, he 
would have admitted that he had ‘* left undone 
those things which he onght to have done ;and 
had done those things which he ought not to 
have done.’’ Tam sure that reflecting in the 
evening of his life he would have remembered 
the contention which was so sharp hetween 
himself and Barnabas, that they ‘‘departed 
asunder one from the other; and so Barnabas 
took Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus: and Panl 
chose Silas.’’ And he «vould think that he 
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EVERY LOT OF Ivory Soap (every “boil” a 
Soapmaker would say) is carefully analyzed, and. 
frequent comparisons are made 

with analyses of the best 
popular castile and _ toilet 


that is why it can be 
freely used without fear 
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soaps. IVORY SOAP 
contains less of im- 
purities, less of free 
alkali and more real 
soap than any of them; 


of injury to the rose leaf 
skin of the baby, to the 
sheerest of linens or to 
the daintiest of laces. 
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might have yielded a noint and gone all to- 
gether ‘‘to visit their brethren in every city.”’ 
So’it is. I like often to turn from the success- 
ful, the famous, to look into the other end of 
the glass, and see the epitomized versions of 
mankind in the smaller field. I like to read 
of snch men as ‘‘ Pat’? Walsh.dubhbed the ‘‘ Al- 
ma Pater’? of the Wisconsin University, of 
which he was janitor for 37 years, welcoming 
children’s children to its halls of learning, 
and who for his humble worth was followed 
to his grave by professors, alumni anid schol- 
ars. ‘Tis often the little things that vield the 
largest good. Iiliketo turn from Jesus asa 
God and a King, and picture him as Marvy’s 
child and the carnenter’s son: as the man, the 
brother and the friend.—[ Evangeline. 

Forms of Grace.—The simplest form of 
words is the best. Here isa short one which 
may be helpful: ‘‘O, thon who givest daily 
bread. bless that which thon hast given and 
feed our souls as thou feedest our bodies, for 
Christ’s sake, Amen.’’ Or this: ‘* Almighty 
and most merciful Father, we thank thee for 
thy continued bounty and ask thee to sanctify 
it to our use for the sake of thy greatest gift, 
thine only Son, our Savior, Amen.’’ Aftera 
little use, other forms will readily suggest 
themselves. Here is a pretty one for a child, 
from one of Susan Coolidge’s poems: 

‘*Lord Jesus Christ, be thou our guest, 
And share the bread which thou hast blest.’’ 
—|H. Annette Poole. 


Snakes the Farmer’s Friends. —I have recent- 
ly Jearned from a thoroughly reliable author- 
itv some other interesting facts about snakes 
that I am sure will interest the Tablers. Many 
farmers on Lung Island, in New Jersey and 
York state positively prohibit the destruction 
of snakes on their farms unless by chance 
they be rattlers or copnerheads. In the stom- 
achs of the sinaller varieties have been found 
(after extended investigation) an innumer- 
able number of insects which feed on vegeta- 
bles. In the stomachs of the larger varieties 
have been found rats,mice, timber beetles and 
large insects. <A farmer near Trenton, N J, 
killed a large, fat snake on his farm whose 
stomach was filled with cutworms, his great- 
est pest, and he is determined to protect all 
snakes in the future, as he is sure they are the 
farmer’s friend. Yes, they are. And the 
boys’ and girls’ friends, too, for’ never a pet 
shows such loving gratitude for kindness and 
trust. Don’t kill the snakes!—[Kda. 





I wish some of the readers would send pat- 
terns for log cabin hedquilt. I do not see why 
there could not be pretty patterns for log cab- 
= quilts‘as well as pieced ones.—[Mrs T. J. 

unt. 





Black Silk-Finished 
Henricttas, 


Silk-finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, worth 
at regular price 75 cents, we mark it 60 cents 
per yard. 


Silk-finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, worth 
at regular price 85 cents, we mark it 70 cents 
per yara. 


Silk-finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, worth 
at regular price $1.00, we mark it 80 cents 
per yard. 


Silk-finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide. worth 
at regular price $1.12 1-2, we mark it $5 cents 
per yard. 


Silk-finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, worth 
at regular price $1.25, we mark it $1.05 
per yard. 


Silk-finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, worth 
at regular price $1.50, we mark it $1.25 
per yard. 


‘High-Grade Silks. 


15,000 yards of the best grade $1.00 Twilled 
Foulard Silks, in the very choicest print- 
ings, at 65 cents per yard. 


The I.yons Printed Pongees at 31 cents per 
yard are the very best value shown. 


Meaviest quality Japanese Silk, printed in 
Ltons. Real value, 75 cents ; here at 5¢ cents 
per yard. 

Samples sent upon request. Mail orders receive 


promptand accurate attention, Address orders 
to “Dept. J.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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IN THE MIDST OF 
THE GOOD COOK 


A High School Cooking Class. 





Our attractive picture shows the high 
school class in a publie cooking school at 
Springtield, Mass. The 16 young girls are at- 
tired alike in the regulation cooking school 
costume of snowy white cap, apron and 
sleeves and tne teacher at the head of the 
demonstrating table is explaining the art of 
making soup. Beginning the second week in 
September, the class meets every Friday aft- 
ernoon until the course is completed the last 
week in June. The study of cooking is op- 
tional with the hizgh school girls and the 
course is open only to members of tle junior 
and senior classes, who have studied chemis- 
try and physiology. gut the high school 
class is only one of 17 that receive free in- 
struction at the cooking school every week. 
There are classes from the grammar grades of 
the public schools, evening classes fur girls 
who are employed in offices and shops during 
the day,and a morning class for married wom- 
en who cannot be away from home in the 
evening. 

In all the classes the fundamental princi- 
ples of cookery which are studied are very 
similar. First in the course come the princi- 
ples of combustion, illustrated by fire building 
and the cooking of water; then the composi- 
tion of foods. Just at this point, which cowes 


in the canning and preserving season, two 
extra lessons are given on jelly making and 


preserving. This has proved to be one of the 
most popular tessons in the entire course and 
last fall the girls of the cooking school put up 
many a jar of fruit and jelly for winter use 
at home. The preserves and other goodies 
that were made in the school were sold at a 
fair and the money went toward buying new 
supplies for the school. One very valuable 
lesson in the course is that in marketing. The 
teacher tirst explains with colored charts at 
the school all the positions, cuts and uses of 
the beef creature, then the class adjourns to 
one of the local markets to see the practical 
part of the lesson illnstrated. 

Toward the latter part of the course, the 
girls each plan a dinner under a certain cost, 
fur a certain number of persons. The teacier 
then selects the menu which gives the most 
nutriment for the amount of money and this 


particular menu is prepared and served at one 
of the lessons. Among the other practical and 
interesting subjects which are taught in the 
public cooking school are table setting and 
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A COOKING LESSON 


serving, picnic cookery, chafing dish cookery, 


candy making, salad making, cake making 
and invalid cookery. 


— 
Orange Delicacies. 
ADELE K. JOHNSON. | 





Orange Fritters.—Make a batter of 2 well 
beaten yolks of eggs, 1 teaspoon sugar,i} cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 1 cup milk 
and 2 beaten whites. Pare and seed several 
sweet oranges. Dip the sections into the bat- 
ter, frying in hot fat. Always drain before 
serving. 

Orange Patties.—Pare, seed and slice several 
oranges, sprinkle them with white sugar, a 
little cocoanut, if you wish, standin a cool 
place for several hours. Make little patty 
shells of pastry, and just before serving [fill 
the shells with the sliced oranges. Pour the 
orange juice on the top. 

Orange Toast.—Pare, seed and mck apart 
three or four oranges, sprinkle with powder- 
ed sugar, heat for a few minutes, carefully. 
Then pour over slices of butterea toast and 
serve immediately. 

Pudding No 1.—The oranges are pared, 
seeded, picked apart and placed in a baking 
dish. Add sugar and atop crust, bake in a 
quick oven. 

Pudding No 2.—Mix the juice of one orange, 
1 cup sugar, the yolks and whites of 2 eggs, 
well beaten, separately, add 1 cup chopped 
suet, ? pint stale bread, 14 tablespoons milk. 
Pour into pudding cups, boil 4 hour. 

Pudding No 3.—One cup milk, i cup sugar, 
the yolks of 5 eggs, the juice and pulp of 2 
oranges, nutmeg. Bake and add a meringue 
of the whites of the eggs. 

Orange Float.—Loil together one pint wa- 
ter, 4 cup sugar, the juice of one lemon, then 
as usual thicken with probably 2 tablespoons 
cornstarch. When cold it is poured over slic- 
ed oranges, then a meringue is added. 

Orange Custard.—Two eggs well beaten, 
then add the juice of one large orange, a ta- 
blespoon grated rind, 4 pint cream, place in a 
double boiler, and stir constantly ‘‘until as 
thick as rich cream.’’ Serve in custard cups. 

Orange Jelly.—First pour 1 cup cold water 
over 4 box gelatine. Halve 5 or 6 oranges 
and remove fruit, leaving the skins intact, 
these drop into ice water. Stir thoroughly 
4 pint boiling water, 6 tablespoons sugar, the 
juice from 2 lemons, orange juice and pulp, 
nutmeg and gelatine,and strain. Now the skins 
must be wiped dry and if you have an artis- 
tic hand, scallop the edges, fill carefully with 











Dainty and deli- 


the jelly and place on ice. 
cious. 

Tutti Fruti Jelly.—Dissolve 4 box gelatine in 
1 cup water. Stir together gelatine, juice 
of 2 lemons, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups boiling wa- 
ter, and strain. When the jelly has formed, 
arrange in a dish after this manner, layer of 
jelly, one of sliced pineapple, jelly, next 
sliced oranges, jelly, slived hananas, cocoa- 
nut, and finally whipped cream. 

Small stale fancy cakes are delightful dip- 
ped in orange juice and a custard poured over 
them. 

A pretty dish is made of aiternate layers of 
Sliced oranges and cocoanut, finisbing simply 
with cocoanut on top, a meringue, whipped 
cream or halved English walnuts. Icing for 
cake is made by stirring the grated rind and 
juice of two oranges into the whites of two 
eggs and powdered sugar. A teaspoon orange 
jelly dissolved into a glass of cold water is 
delightful. 

Orange Ice Cream.—Scald a pint of cream. 
Remove, stir into this 1 cup granulated sug- 
ar, juice of 6 medium sized oranges, 2 table- 
spoons grated rind, one pint grannlated sug- 
ar. Cool, next add a pint of whipped cream. 
Freeze. 











Death’s Betrothal. 


A few years ago a New York newspaper 
conducted an open discussion upon the 
topic: “Is Marriage a Failure?’’ The 
answer is easy and upon the surface. Where 
there is mutual love and respect, if there is 
also health, marriage is a success. When 
health is left out, even the most ardent love 
does not count, and marriage is invariably 
a failure. 

Modern science has cried the warning 
so often that all should realize the dangers 
of wedlock to people in ill-health. Ina 
case of this kind death lurks on every side 
—in the kiss of betrot:ial and the caress of 
the honeymoon. The man who is suffering 
from ill-health is a physical bankrupt, and 
has no right to condemn a woman to be his 
nurse for life and the mother of babes that 
inherit his physical weakness. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery acts directly on 
the digestive organism. It makes it strong 
and its action perfect. When a man’s di- 
gestion is all right his blood will be pure; 
when his blood is pure his nervous system 
will be strong and his health vigorous. 

A woman who suffers from weakness and 
disease of the delicate organism of her sex 
is certain to suffer from general ill-health, 
and to be an unhappy, helpless invalid and 
a disappointment as a wife. Her children 
will be weak, puny and peevish. A happy 
home is an impossibility for her until her 
health is restored. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription cures all troubles of the dis- 
tinctly feminine organism. It cures them 
speedily, completely and permanently. It 
fits for wifehood and motherhood. Both 
medicines are sold by all good dealers, 
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LADIES, my monthly regulator never fails; trial box 
10 cents. Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
instant rellefand positive 
cure. ple mailed free to any 


sufferer. F. G. KINSHAN, M. D., 


AS I HM Box 756, Augusta, Maine. 
BA regulator that cannot fall 
L A Di E i Particulars & proof for stamp 
Box 578,Toronto, Canada 
Sure Cure at home; book 
RUP rT free. Dr. W. S.RICE, Box 
my 444, Smithville, N. Y. 























Good Sweet Bread. 


MRS W. S. 8S. 





I use a pint of water drained from potatoes 
I have peeled and cooked for dinner, dissolve 


one yeast cake in it, add 1 tablespoon 
salt, 2 of granulated sugar and flour enough 


to make a good batter. Cover close and set 
in warm place.to ferment, which will take 
four to six huurs. When there are numerous 
air bubbles on tep, care must be taken that 
the water is not too hot, so as to scald the 
yeast cake. 

For the 
flour or 4 


bread, I take three 

lbs, make a little 
the middle, into which I put 1 tablespoon 
salt, } my yeast water (reserving the other 
half for next time) water vr milk so warm I 
can just put my finger in, and mix wjth my 
hand til) all the flour is in a stiff dough so it 
ean be kneaded. Ido this at night, cover 
warl and inthe morning it will be light 
enough to mold and putin pans. The pans 
must be a little less than half full. When 
even with top of pans, bake and try your oven 
as you would your sadirons. If it just sisses, 
it is right and the bread will be done in twen- 
ty-five minutes. Some tlour takes more water 
to wet it than do others, and if your oven is 
brisk it ensures a thin, crisp crust. Bread 
made in this way will never be sour, and the 
yeast must be renewed every time you make 
bread, using the half that was reserved to 
raise with instead of the yeast cake as in 
the beginning. Try it and report. 


scoops of 
hole in 





Celery Recipes. e 
ADELE K. JOHNSON, 





Cream of Celery Soup.—Chop fine one root 
of celery, add 14 cups Water and 4 cup rice. 
Simmer 25 minutes. Scald a cup ot cream, and 
} cup milk in a double boiler. Squeeze celery 
and rice thiough a sieve, saving the water, 
drained, add this with the celery and rice to 
the hot milk and cook 20 minutes,season with 
. pepper and salt. If the soup is too thick, add 
chicken stock. 

Creamed Celery.—Wash two heads of celery 
and cut into small pieces. Sprinkle salt over 


these and add a tablespoonful of butter. 
Steam. Just before serving, add plenty of 


rich cream. 

Creamed Celery.—Cut the celery into small 
pieces, simmerin boiling water 45 minutes. 
Drain the celery carefully, adding a seasoning 
of white pepper, salt, a pint of cream; boil 
an instant. , 

Boiled Celery.—Bring it to the boiling point 
and simmer fur 45 minuteg, drain, add pep- 
per, salt and butter. 

Omelet with Celery.—First boil the necessary 
amount of celery, seasonit with pepper, salt 
and a little butter. Make an omelet of four 
well-beaten eggs, allowing a tablespoonful of 
cream to an. egg, add salt and pepper. Fry, 
and just betore doubling one side over the 
other, carefully add the celery. Serve very 
hot, with o1 without jam. 

Celery Salad.—Wash the celery and place n 
cold salt water for one or two hours. A few 
moments before thé serving hour, cut the cel- 
ery into inch pieces and pour a mayonnaise 
over it. In making this salad, a dainty way 
is to shred finely the inch lengths. Chicken, 
lamb, beef and even fish are often minced and 
added to the salad, using only one kind of 
the meat. 

Celery and Cabbage Salad.—Chop two heads 
of celery and one small cabbage, mix thor- 
oughly. Heat half a pint of vinegar, then 
add 1 teaspoon white sugar, 1 tablespoon 
flour, 6 of melted butter, a dash of salt and 1 
tablespoon mustard. Boil a few minutes, pour 
over the celery and cabbage. 

Celery Sauce.—-This is often served with 
chicken. Wash the celery and cut in short 
lengths, simmer for thirty minutes, allowing 
ateacup of cold water to each head of celery. 
Melt 1 tablespoon butter, stirinto it rapidly 
an equal amount of flour, then add the celery 
and a teacup of milk. Stir ‘‘ without ceasing’’ 
until it reaches the boiling point, then adda 
seasoning of salt and pepper. 

Celery au Gratin.—Prepare the celery in the 
usual way, wash, scrape and cut into small 
pieces. Simmer until ténder. Drain and pro- 


MOTHERS 











ceed as in all similar dishes, scalloped oys- 
ters, etc; a layer of bread crumbs, one of cel- 
ery, seasoning—butter, salt and pepper; the 
last layer one of crumbs. Bake a rich brown. 

Celery and Potatues.—Boil the celery as per 
recipe given. After it is cold, chop very fine 
and mix with cold boiled,chopped potatoes in 
the proportion of one of celery to three of 


potato. Melt a generous piece of bufter in a 
saucepan and fry the celery and potato,season- 
ing with pepper and salt. 

- ——— 


Raw Potato Yeast.—Peel and grate raw po- 





AND’ DAUGHTERS 


[31] 


tatoes and pour boiling water on them, sufii- 


cient for a paste. Cook over the fire 


three minutes, until they have a starchy ap- 
While still luke-warm, add 
4 cup yeast to a quart of the paste, 1 tearpoon ; 
A teaspoon of 


pearance. Cuvol. 
salt and a tablespoon sugar. 
ginger will aid in keeping it sweet, 
this is not absolutely indispensable. 


yeast cake will serve if liquid yeast is not ob- 


tainable. cold 


freeze. 


Keep in place, but 


[L. L. Trott. 
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Do not remove from vicinity of fire 
till it is risen to a foam, then bottle ai1-tight. 
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Life 








PPAELEL PLDY EDPLPADLEL AED OR Rh pip ep bip ides 


A Good Harvest and 


a Rising Market 


are not more effectual in providing 
for the home and family than a pol- 
icy of Life Insurance in 


THE 


Prudential 


"Insurance under every approved form of contract, in 
amounts and under conditions suited to all. 


Circulars giving information furnished FREE, Send for information 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


JOHN’F. DRYDEN, President. 
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HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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INTRODUCED BY 


Chancellor of Chautauqua University. 





Sweetest Stories Ever Told 





f SesetSties Eve To 


Bishop JOHN a. vincENT, D.D., | AGENTS 


WANTED. 








A Book of Bible Stories 


in her arms by the winter fireside. 


of the Bible. 


the gentle, loving voice of mother. 
must be read, for the stories 


MAN 


BOY 
CIRL 


: 
. 
: 
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Sc LAFAYETTE PLACE, 





The Very Name Sells the Book. 


memory to our own childhood—the happiest period of our lives—and we hear again 
It is a book that ought to be read, and 
go right down into the hearts and stay 
there, and millions of good men and women trace their. well-being and 
success in life to the influence of these holy and pure stories. 


$75 mtn 


or more with this marvellous book. You can make more money selling this book, 
even in your leisure hours, than you can make at your ordinary employment. 
us start you at once in an honorable, pleasant, and profitable business. “Write quick 
to 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.) 


NEw as ae 


WOMAN CAN 
EARN 


Rl ELEM 


ONE OF THE MOST MARVELLOUS BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. 


told in plain, simple, conversational style, like 
a mother yses when she sits with her loved ones 

There aré no high-sounding words or intricate 
sentences, but the language is soft and simple, like that which flows in rhythmical 
accents from the lips of a loving mother, sinking deep into the heart of the listen- 
er and leaving its impression through all the coming years. 


And Such Stories! ? 


1 all the world there is nothing that 
“an surpass these marvellous Stories 
They teach us loving truths in the garb of wonderful romances. 
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~ How mascy fices 


Would it take to work 20 acres of corn in a day? How many dollars would the hoeing cost? A big boy anda 
horse can weed and cultivate 20 acres of almost any crop in a day with the Success Anti-clog Weeder. The greatest 
labor—time—moneg saving farm implement of the century. Does more and better work than any other single tool, 
and does it cheaper than you could do it any other way. «It paid for itself the first three days that I used it."—D. J. CONGER, Jonesville, Mich, 


Saved me at least $50 this season.""—A. O. NICHOLS, Manomet, Maas, Saves us $100 a year in labor.” —G. ». WILLETS, iJo Collins, N. Y. 


HALLOCK’S 


s— SUCCESS cic WEEDER 
Dp 
a CLOG ; 


is the only weeder made with flat teeth—twice as flexiBle, durable and effective as round 
teeth. Liberal inducements to farmers and others to sell the Success Weeder. 


*“*The Success Weeder takes at sight. Could have sold several more jf I had had them in time. 
Think you can book me for 20 Weeders next spring.”—JOHN LIVINGSTON, Morley, N. Y. 


g@@ The first order from your town will secure special price and agency. 
Write for full information ; be sure to give name of county. 
Deware of 


rere on D. Y. Hallock & Son, Box 308, York, Pa. 
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Latest Jmprovements for Season of 1893 & 
1 Two Evaporators in Q)ne 


Only a few experimental 
evaporators used in 1897. 

Their success 
phenomenal. 

All trouble 
from Malate of 
Lime overcome. 

No need to re- 
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Patent 
Applied for. 
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SICEYSTONE.._. 


Lad Drops a whole hill at once. A positive movement ac- 
curate dropping planter. All Steel except tongee. 


bene or braced 
Bout ' Stoo! 
ws a 
double con- 
| cave wheels 


for covering 
Automotic 
























W wr for planting in drills, 


a MEVST ORE. 






Potato Planter verse evapora~ 
, es yy tors now. 
or 8 w Price 
Reliable Read whattk.e 





large users say. 
Take less fuel. 
Evaporate faster. 


r 
antl ng 
* Potatoes. 
It fits the case exactly 
Has a capacity of 4 to 
sim & acres a day. Will 
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Awarded First Premium on Syru 


















up 
if »~ La In one at Vermont Sugar Makers’ Convention, 1897. 
season. As 
n> 9. f for. testi- Fairrietp, VT., July 12, 1897. 
| 7 monials , .? ’ ,, ‘ 
of this. The 16-ft. by 6-ft. double Evaporator purchased of you last spring gave me entire satis. 










faction. I consider it the best Evaporator on the market, and heartily recommend it as a 
producer ofa No, 1 article of syrup. It is a great saver of fuel and e asily operated, and an 
all round durable machine. I find the crimns a great advantage over the partitions riveted 
in. I found that I could evaporate about twenty per cent. more Sap with this in the same 
time with the same fuel, than I could with the same size Evaporator with the partitions 
riveted in. GEO. H. SOULE. 


Send for circulars and study into its merits, and you will purchase no other. 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 


as. yr 

a SR ! _-F 
Bu Keysfone Tongueless 
Cultivators witheither wood 
or steel beams, steel wheels, high arch and our famous 
soft centershovels are the best for all kinds of cultiva- 
tion. Best in material, construction and finish. No 
be ner on neck; easy draft. Write for circulars 

prices of these and our entire **Keystone Line.” 
KEYSTONE are. cc., 
32 River St. STERLING, ILL. 
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Second Hand Material 


ery deseription; xcured from 
ssignee and receiver's an “Barbed wire ‘cnet wire, Nails’ 
ves m Roofing Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices (2 emmy FREE on application. 
Chieago Housewrecking (o., 35th and Irom Sireets, Chieago. 





FARMERS MAKE $10.00 A A OAY 


Selling Dise Sharpeners and other good sellers. 
$2.50, prepaid. 


ED. H. OVERHOLT, Streato. a 











ELLY DUPLEX 
Kane (VILL 


is made to grind all kinds of grain, cotton 

' seed. corn and cob, shucked or unshucked 

into a coarse, medium or fine grist. 

= Does it rapidly, neon: and with 

‘ Danie: power. Only made with 

Pupiex Crinders ‘Hand Pook 
rmers and Fk‘ + a tFRE 


0.5, KELLEY iene 








RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, to in- 
troduce a new discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees, fences and bridges 


throughout town and country; steady employment; com- 
mission or salary; 865.00 PER MONTH AND EX- 
PENSES not to exceed £2.50 per day; money ‘deposited 


in any bank at startif desired. Write for particulars. 


THE GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO.,BUFFALO,N.Y. 


IWR in Purity, Quality, Germinating 
SEED, ALLEN’s XL Tir Fred Brattleboro, Vt. 











